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"Yes, my dear Scheherazade, it isn't so much the 
desert island, — though that is very, very old — ^' 

"As old as love, sire." 

"It is the Isolated Two — they've been done — *' 

"Not These Two, sire." 

"Yet the theme — can yeu not fancy the Vizier, in his 
iciest manner, sneering — 'Again?**' 

"And I, my lord, shall say *Amen !* " 

"But couldn't you have contrived — " 

"Not decently, my lord, for this is as it happened." 

"In factf 

"In me, sire." 

"'Is that good artf* 

"It is good religion, sire." 

"Then it is no sin. Make you the most of that," 
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SOMEWHERE 

''And so he came unto the 
strange place, not thinking 
how it should be with him/* 



SOMEWHERE 

CARSHALL dreamed that a portly demon» 
with eyes like acetylene headlights, an 
arm like a derrick and wings like sails, was 
branding him in the face with a hissing crow- 
bar. But it was only the sun boring through 
the space between the shoulders of rock. 

He sat up. The boat was under him. All 
the sea in the world lay beyond. Around about 
him was Somewhere. 

His head raged so violently that it was diffi- 
cult to meet the business of deciding what had 
happened last. What might happen next was 
too deep a matter altogether. The roar of 
the typhoon was still in his ears. That storm 
affair was real whatever you might say about 
this Place. Probably he ought to be grateful 
for the Place whatever it was. When the noise 
in his head stopped he should try to remember 
to be grateful. Just now he didn't want the 
Place, or the boat — particularly he didn't want 
that blazing ball in the sky. He had a single, 
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overpowering, obliterating desire for a long 
drink of water. 

He found it in the hollow of the rock twenty 
feet away. It was warm, but it was water. O 
yes I it had rained! The earth must be soaked 
to the bone. 

What he could see of the Place wasn't much 
to look at. It was, this corner of it, mostly 
rock and parched bushes of some thick-leaved, 
glittering plant. As a place to die on it was 
pretty cheap. 

However, that drink of rain put Carshall on 
his feet. He stumbled over the clutter of sea- 
polished stones and dragged himself up the 
salty slope. Now he could see low, gnarled 
trees, gray-shafted palms, tufts of tall brown 
grass. For a toy island it was bigger than he 
had thought. The side that he figured to be 
southward rose high. He reached the top, 
after wobbling for half a mile along the eastern 
beach, and dropped in a heap, every nerve and 
muscle howling in protest. He had a full min- 
ute of blindness, then the rim of his universe 
cleared. 

It was an odd little island, its green and gray 
sprawling like a starfish in the burning blue of 
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the sea. Just as a toy island it was rather 
clever. You could fancy that a man with the 
luck to have a clear head, and who happened to 
care for sun-scorched islands, might even think 
it had a garish kind of beauty, like one of those 
girls in Calcutta. In fact, as a graveyard it 
was splendidly ironical. 

Trees, plants, shrubs were reminiscent of re- 
gions that had become familiar in certain phases 
of his journeying. A rush of images tumbled 
helter-skelter into his thought — a grotesque, 
delirious composite. The whole tropical mess 
was condensed in this one greenish splash that 
had a way, at the moment, of squirming, leer- 
ing, dwindling, swelling, then threatening to 
fade off into nothing at all. 

The poison of fatigue was gnawing persist- 
ently somewhere back of his eyes; and the sun 
was still busy. Enough then, of staring at 
scenery that staggered and twitched. There 
was shadow, plenty of it, abysses of it. There 
was lure to rest, no doubt of that either. 

In the shadow it was as if he had thrown off 
a hot coat. Freed of the discarded weight he 
found erratic footway toward the shore, vaguely 
sensing the fantasies of vegetation, the foam- 
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ings of color, the welter of dead leaves, the odd, 
animal-like freaks of growth in the hollows. 

If he could find another drink Carshall made 
up what was left of his mind to assure himself 
that no other boat had reached the same desti- 
nation. Perhaps they all had gone the way 
Petrie and Mehli had gone. . • . 

Down on the other slope, beyond the jun- 
gle, on the very edge of the shore, he found the 
spring, and this changed everything for Car- 
shall. No longer to be dependent upon the rain 
puddles seemed to give him a fighting chance. 
Anyway, he could take his time dying. 

To be sure, it was a stingy spring, trickling 
into a sandy basin with an utterly tranquil dis- 
regard of any possible eagerness of thirst. Yet 
it was the millionth chance, the one cool miracle 
most needed, and it could afford to be deliber- 
ate. It must spend slowly from such meager 
resources. 

Carshall drank deep of the pool, then put his 
head under the trickle. An immense, intoxi- 
cating refreshment thrilled him to the toes. He 
held out his wrists, let the thread of water play 
over the hot flesh, and bared his teeth in an 
emotion of exquisite relief. He could not re- 
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call a single joy of his life fit to be compared 
with the transfiguring magic of this puddle. 

When he stood up he no longer tottered. 
His tortured body still cried out, but the cry was 
muffled for the moment. He was fit to keep 
going for awhile, fit to explore the short stretch 
of shore not covered by his survey from the hill. 

It was a solemn shore, starkly white and slate- 
ish, lifeless as a bleached bone — a stretch, 
with the sea in front, to give the supreme note 
of lonesomeness. 

No . . . there was no other boat or 
sign; being convinced of which, Carshall got 
himself back to the shaded hollow near the 
spring and yielded to an imperative longing for 
more sleep • . . 

This time he did not dream, but when he 
awakened, sometime in the afternoon, it was 
with the sense of a presence. 

He stared eagerly about him. He heard the 
sea slip and chum in the pebbles a hundred 
yards beyond. He heard the purr of a soft 
wind in the leaves. Great gray-green ferns, 
wide-splaying palm leaves, constantly shifted in 
the steady breath of the hot air. There was 
not the pipe of an insect, the twitter of anything 
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alive that seemed to answer the intent query of 
his ears. The longer he listened the deeper 
the stillness seemed. 

Yet he had felt sure of a presence, of some- 
thing living . . . and watching. Was 
this the way it would be with him ? 

" I'll soon be seeing things," he muttered. 

All the same, his head was clearer. It 
nerved him to think that he wanted to know 
about his boat . . . 

It was where he had left it, its nose in the 
seaweed. He drew it entirely clear of the 
water and lifted out the bulging suitcase, poor 
Petrie's canvas sack, the basin, the empty soup 
tin — and the one oar. 

The effort of dragging the boat left him 
breathless, and he sat for a time peering at his 
belongings. It had been a sad business, that 
struggle of escape from the sinking merchant- 
man, with all that followed. These relics gave 
him a twinge of nausea. The sea looked sul- 
len, like a frustrated antagonist. CarshaU 
eyed the expanse with a bitter grin. "You 
nearly got me," he said. " I took the count. 
But Fve plenty of fight left." 

Then he turned his head sharply. 
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" There's someone else here 1 " he cried 
aloud Was something crawling in the brush? 
He dashed into the shadows, wincing with pain 
as he made the searching zig-zag. 

" Fool ! " He stood on the edge of an open- 
ing, his jaw set, listening. 

Probably it was only the hunger weakness. 
This came like an inspiration. Surely it was 
time that he looked to the question of possible 
food. Men had lived for weeks, for months, 
on chance fruits. Indeed, it was foolish to 
question a food supply, such as it was. He had 
seen plenty of fruit. And there would be nuts 
of one kind or another. Dying of hunger could 
be indefinitely deferred, no doubt. His eye fell 
on a near-by tree, huddled near the ground, with 
a large cherry-like fruit. It was worth a cau- 
tious experiment and he plucked a handful of 
the dangling red • • • 

Then at last he knew that he was not alone. 
He heard a little cry, and a swift glance showed 
him the head and shoulders of a human crea- 
ture, a brown arm extended in warning. 

While he dropped the berries the creature 
had gone. This time he did not undertake a 
pursuit, but stood in a tingling stupefaction, his 
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eyes fastened upon the spot in the thicket where 
the signal had shown. 

** If this island is inhabited," growled Car- 
shall stupidly, ** it's the smallest inhabited island 
in the world. And if they can live, so can I, 
unless they decide to eat me.'' The old joke 
pranced into his head. ^' If they do, I'll dis- 
agree with theml " 



THE VOICE IN THE 
GARDEN 

"She spoke; and he knew 
that a new sound had come 
from the lyre of life,** 



II 

THE VOICE IN THE GARDEN 

HE went back to his salvage and took out his 
revolver. 

This fragment of dry land, this punctuation 
point in the story of the sea, had suddenly been 
invested with possibilities that put him on edge. 
These possibilities were human. That had been 
plain enough. It was no beast or ogre that had 
flashed there in the leaves. Probably there was 
nothing to fear. This was no region of head 
hunters. Moreover, the one signal had been 
charitable so far as it went. The creature had 
warned him against eating the fruit, a sign not 
in itself disconcerting. Doubtless he had been 
spared at least a qualm. 

If there was an unimaginable group of people 
it became possible that he was near some other 
land, for this was scarcely home place for tribe 
or colony. Somewhere over his shoulder was 
the Maldive group. Somewhere in front of 
him were the Seychelles. The island itself 
might be 9Qm9 left-over fragment of that group, 
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though this was not likely. Making all allow- 
ances for the period of his drifting, the Sey- 
chelles, he was sure, must still be far away. 

But this did not matter just now. Just now 
the issue was between him and these fellow be- 
ings such as they might be. Terms of some 
sort were to be made. If there was to be a row 
he should like it to begin as soon as possible. 
If there was to be a love feast he hoped that it 
might get started quickly, for he was hungry. 

He was fussing with his cartridges when he 
heard the rustling in the brush. Arrested in the 
movement that had been interrupted by the 
sound, he stood fixedly peering at the leaves. 

The creature first became visible in the shad- 
ows, where the outline was a bit vague and in- 
credible, an eerie outline that gave him a fresh 
twinge of doubt as to whether he was squarely 
on his feet. Then the sun lighted her and in 
the instant the figure was blazingly real. 

A girl — a girl who came steadfastly for- 
ward. 

This time she wore a strange gown, abbrevi- 
ated almost to the knees in front and trailing 
to an extraordinary length behind her. It was 
crudely woven of slivered under-bark, a gro- 
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tesque garment, infantile rather than barbaric 
— especially that train with its flaxen flounce. 
Her slender, ripely rounded arms were free 
from the shoulders. Strands of something 
crimson were woven into the round of the 
bosom. Her face shone in a cloud of shining 
hair, of a color somewhere between carnelian 
and jasper when the sun shines through them. 

Now he saw that she was not a native. The 
brown of her skin was the sun's work on white. 
Her eyes, wonderfully dark and soft, were bent 
upon him in a frankness of fear and a courage 
of inquiry that thrilled him unaccountably. In 
fact, he could see in her face an odd flicker of 
alternating emotions, to be read as ' easily as 
the leaf-shadows that played over the space she 
crossed. The strangeness of this appearance, 
the piercing signal of feelings so commonly muf- 
fled by the outward mold, came to him after- 
ward as an amazing thing. He had the notion 
at that moment, and it returned to him many 
times, that the inner life of this body was bared 
to the minutest vibration, that when he spoke it 
would be to the very soul of her. 

And she stood there before him at last, 
frankly, wqnderingly looking him in the eyes. 
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In the end he contrived to say : " You're not 
afraid of me, are you? " 

He saw the flash of her first relief, the slow 
shaking of her head. He took a deep breath. 
She understood his tongue. And this made his 
next question rather foolish. 

"You speak English?" 

She nodded slowly — " but I forget some of 
the words." 

" Tell me this," demanded Carshall, '* are 
there any others? " 

She shook her head more emphatically, and 
gave him a single word this time. 

" Alone." 

Her voice was low, almost whispered. It 
had a delicious contralto quality. 

Carshall put down his revolver. 

"Alone? How long?" 

The fingers of her right hand moved as if 
she were counting. " Six rainy times — six 
years." 

" Oh, come I " said Carshall, " you're jok- 
ing 1 Six — Great Scott I six years! It's 
imp — it's extraordinary. Do you really 



mean — " 



" Six years," she repeated with an almost im- 
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perceptible tightening of the lips that made him 
wary. 

" Then you came when you were only a little 
duld.*' 

" Only twelve. Papa died in one month." 

He could see her thoughts fumbling with the 
long past. " Six years I — and nobody came? " 

^^ Yes. But I was afraid. Twice the black 
men — once the sailors "... She shud- 
dered, looking past him at the sea. 

"They didn't find you?" 

" No, I stayed home." 

" Home ? " Carshall blinked. " Home ? " 

" I'll show you," she said and turned about. 
He followed at the limit of the trailing thing. 
Halfway up the slope, under an overhang of 
rocks, she thrust aside the spray of giant ferns, 
crossed a sunny place carpeted with white sand, 
passed through the deep shadows, pushed a way 
through other bushes and pointed into a triangu- 
lar recess, fringed with orchid spangled vines. 
In his first glance Carshall made out a bed of 
dry brush, a frayed fragment of blanket, a rusty 
tin cup, a basket contrivance made of bent twigs 
and holding some pieces of cloth, a knife with 
a broken blade and other meager litter. When 
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his eyes had adjusted themselves to the dimness 
he saw other things: a gold locket hanging by 
a twig in a crevice of the rocky wall, a great 
crimson shell, dried fruit dangling on a string 
• • . and a battered pair of child's shoes. 

" Home ! " repeated Carshall. 

The girl looked at him curiously and he saw 
her smile, a wonderful smile, he thought. Any- 
way, she was through being afraid of him. 

" I didn't expect — " 

" Company," added Carshall with a laugh. 
** I don't see that you could, very reasonably. 
I certainly didn't plan to call. But you mustn't 
mind me. It's very informal. Do you know," 
he burst out, " you must have a lot of pluck. 
To fight it out this way — you're a brick, you 



are." 



"A what?" 

"A little heroine: — do you understand 
that?" 

She drew her brows together. " I don't seem 
to remember it." 

** Good Lord! " cried Carshall. " No won- 
der — six years ! " 

Then — " by the way, you don't happen to 
have anything to eat in the pantry, do you? " 
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She laughed. " Yes — it's all ready. I knew 
you would be hungry when you — waked up." 

" Ah ! — then that wasn't a sunstruck notion 
— you were there?" 

" And I was going to hide — but I thought 
maybe you wouldn't go." 

" Go I " he gasped. " How on earth did 
you think I could go ? " 

" In the boat" 

" But, my dear friend, don't you know that 
we're hundreds of miles from anywhere? " 

*^ I didn't know how far," she said simply. 

" And you will let me stay awhile? " 

She looked at him in her straight way, as if 
suspecting the twinkle that would go with the 
inquiry. "Oh, yesl I'm not afraid now." 

" But you won't let me eat those berries — 
they are bad? " 

" Very bad." 

Now she was holding out to him the half of 
a stalwart coconut, brimming with milk, and she 
watched him drink eagerly. 

" No hardship about that," he said, draining 
the natural bowl. She watched him sink his 
white, even teeth into the meat. " Here's one 
good reason for not starving. I'm not strong 
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for a vegetarian diet, but this has the luxury 
taste all right." 

*' And then there are the nuts, and the figs, 
and the myra seeds/' 

" The palmyra ? Good I " 

" And the long potatoes." 

** Long potatoes? — yams? " 

" I forgot the name." 

** How do you cook them? " 

She laughed In that mellow contralto of hers. 
"I don't. All the matches were gone before 
«— before " — a shadow crossed her face. "^^ 

He understood. ft 

*^ But I bum them in a sunny place on the 
rock." 

" Bully I " exclaimed Carshall cheerily, re- 
membering the sign of distress. '' I can see 
that you're a wonder at light housekeeping. 
And I don't make out that you're so badly off. 
No furnace. No janitor. No plumbers. No 
bills. No lady in the next flat playing Tosti's 
* Good-Bye.' " 

His excitement vented itself in gusts of talk. 
She listened in a groping wonder at the words, 
yet it was plain enough that she had begun 
to feel quite comfortable with him. 
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" Let us sit down," he said in the midst of 
his munching, ^' and have the whole thing out 
from the beginning." 

She turned to the deeper shadows. That 
trick of automatically dodging the sun he had 
yet to learn — and the ache of his recent dis- 
aster was still with him. 

" You mustn't mind," he went on, " if I'm a 
bit slow at believing anything. I can't believe 
I'm here. I can't believe this place. There 
shouldn't be any such island. I'll swear it isn't 
charted, though I don't blame anybody for that. 
If I were doing the charting of the Indian ocean 
I'd surely not waste good ink on it. As for you, 
who'd believe about you if I told them? A 
girl six years alone on an island I No sane 
book man would invent you for a story. We're 
both improbable. Just as a proposition, we're 
really impossible. It's like a crazy dream, isn't 
it?" 

'* It used to be like a dream," she said ab- 
sently. 

" I see . . . It got to be real enough, I 
suppose. Tell me — how did you come? 
You don't mind telling me, do you ? — all about 
yourself? " 
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" Oh, no ! " she assured him. ** I want to 
tell you." 

" I'm glad of that. I want to listen." 
She clasped her strong, slender brown hands 
over her knees and looked out over the blistered 
rock to the sea and the leaf-framed arch of 
opalescent sky. There was a moment in which 
she went back through the years, and in the 
times to which she went back she seemed to find 
the necessary words. 



SALVAGE 

"For treasure is not by the 
purse but by the eyfs." 



Ill 

SALVAGE 

ALMOST at the first phrase Carshall inter- 
rupted her, for she had said " Maine." 

" Then you're American I " 

And she as impulsively put out her hand to- 
ward him. " You too 1 " 

" Yes I — New York. Now we're still more 
improbable." He laughed eagerly. 

She went on with the story of Bangor and the 
ships that sailed to far places, and her sea cap^ 
tain father who mostly was away and came home 
bringing strange trinkets or a red and green 
parrot. Then when she was nine her mother 
died and she lived with her Aunt Susan, the 
step-mother of Rudolph. Aunt Susan's house 
was much larger and finer, though it was all 
very stiff and hadn't any real attic where you 
could hide a book or have anything just the way 
you wanted it yourself. And besides, the gar- 
den was as prim as a parlor, and Aunt Susan, 
who had something like rheumatism, but that 
wasn't exactly rheumatism, was very savage at 

35 
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times when the thing she had was hurting most, 
and wouldn't have a swing or chickens or even 
a dog. She had many cats, one that was very 
valuable being kept safe by a long tape. 

Aunt Susan was a very important person in 
the little town. She was even President of 
something, and many old men with spectacles 
came to the house. The school to which she 
sent Zalia was very strict. You walked out 
two by two with a teacher and had to have 
everything in your room in just the right place. 

It was when she had got to be a big girl and 
was about to be twelve that her father took her 
with him on a voyage that was to last many 
months. She had pleaded with him to take her 
because she was afraid of her Aunt Susan, but 
mostly because she hated Rudolph. 

Her father's ship was named the Mary Ellen, 
and it wasn't a ship but a three-masted schooner. 
It took her a long time to learn that it wasn^t 
a ship, and why it wasn^t a ship, and why she 
should say " vessel." Indeed, it was only after 
her father had pointed out ships to her a good 
many times that she truly learned when a* ship 
was a ship. 

She had her own stateroom on the Mary 
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Ellen, and there was a little shelf that really 
was quite a big shelf on which she had many 
books that she could read whenever she wanted 
to. Also she had a parrot named Sousa. 
Really Sousa belonged to the cook, Rigo, who 
was a Russian or an Egyptian or something of 
the kind. Rigo was horrible to look at. He 
had something the matter with one eye and a 
mark on his face that always made him look as 
if he were grinning. However, her father said 
he was the best cook in the world. Maybe he 
was, but it was a pity he had to look the way he 
did. The mate told her that all cooks got 
to be ugly by fighting, and that Rigo was a 
regular tomcat. She didn't like any of the men. 
They were very rough. Excepting O'Hara. 
O'Hara gave her a silver bottle and a book 
about Indians. 

On the good days when she could be on deck 
she liked to stand by the binnacle and watch 
the compass that always kept flat no matter how 
the Mary Ellen rolled. And sometimes it did 
roll awfully. But the binnacle was best after 
dark when the lamp was lighted inside. 

And so they sailed a long way, nearly to the 
bottom of the world, until they came to the other 
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side of Africa. And the black men came on 
board and tasted the stufi in the casks. It was 
the stuff that made you drunk if you took four 
cups. The black men said No when it was 
brown but said Yes if it was white. 

" Rum," suggested Carshall. 

" Yes," assented the girl, " I remember." It 
was strange that they wanted it white, because 
it was better when it began to be brown. Then 
they took away casks and the sailors brought 
back oil and ivory and other things she couldn't 
remember. The country was very bad here for 
ships because there was no place for the ships 
to go in. When the wind blew hard the chains 
broke and they had to spend a lot of money to 
buy big ropes as thick as a man's leg to keep the 
ship from being blown against the shore. At 
one place there were sixteen broken ships along 
the shore, and her father and the sailors swore 
a great deal about the country* One day, when 
they had gone much further, a sickness came on 
the ship. Her father kept her close in the 
cabin to save her from the sickness, though he 
went about among the sick men himself, without 
ever sleeping. Four of the men died and they 
found new sailors at another port. The new 
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sailors came out from the shore in long boats. 
Three of them were black, and one was a man 
with red hair and a horrible face. It was 
soon after that she knew that they were sailing 
home another way — not back to the bottom of 
the world again. 

" Suez," guessed Carshall. 

She thought that might be the name, but they 
never came so far, for the sailors all got drunk 
and her father was locked in the cabin, with a 
great cut on his head. 

The fierce wind came and there were loud 
noises of something breaking and shots from 
pistols. It was terrible. At last, one morn- 
ing, the men, holding pistols in their hands, put 
her father and herself in a boat and pushed 
them oS, and the ship, with one mast broken, 
sailed away. One sailor, who was not so bad as 
all other sailors, O'Hara in fact, had dropped a 
box of biscuits and a fat bottle of rum into the 
boat. She had a knife in the bosom of her 
dress. She wished she could have taken Sousa. 
So they came to the island. Before her father's 
head got so bad he looked at all the trees and 
bushes and told her about the fruits, the fat 
seeds, and the bread fruit, and the coconuts. 
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and the yams, and the places where there were 
figs. 

Then her father became very sick and she 
cried all night beside him. At the end he 
shouted to the men as if they were still on the 
ship. And he died . • • and she scraped 
a deep hole and laid him there. • • • 

" My God I " ejaculated Carshall. 

There was a silence between them for a 
time. 

"What is your name?" asked Carshall al- 
most in a whisper. 

" Zalia — Zalia Thorne." 

"Zalia? — it sounds like — well, not at all 
like Maine, U. S. A. How do you suppose you 
ever came by it? " 

"Came by it? " This was evidently a shade 
intricate. " I thought mother found it in a 
book. She was always finding things in books. 
But she said No, that she dreamed it the night 
I was bom." 

" It was a pretty dream," said Carshall. 
" Pm sure there must have been many romantic 
things in it. Now my nanjc isn't romantic at 
all. It's just plain Barrett Carshall — I guess 
you had better call me Barry like the rest." 
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" Barry." She repeated the name. " I like 
that name. It sounds — jolly." 

" I'm glad. We need something jolly. I 
was just thinking, Zalia Thorne, that something 
good should be coming to you. You've had 
enough of hard luck for a lifetime. Though I 
don't see where the good luck is to come from." 

"You're good luck," said Zalia. "I've 
been very lonesome sometimes." 

"Sometimes I" Carshall laughed grimly. 
" Weren't you lonesome the rest of the time? " 

Zalia laughed too. "There was always 
something to do. It took me months and 
months to make this dress. Do you think it's 
pretty?" 

" Very pretty." (That, thought Carshall, is 
lying like a gentleman.) " How did you know 
— who taught you to do such things ? " 

" We had things on the Mary Ellen that the 
black people had made. I saw the way it was 
done — twisted over and under, over and un- 
der. This is the tree skin, under the bark. If 
the knife hadn't broken I could have done bet- 



ter." 



" Now you shall have a new knife," said Car- 
shall, reaching into his pocket. He showed it 
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to her with its four blades opened. At the mo- 
ment it was as if she were still the child. 

" Gracious 1 " she cried. " Isn't it a wonder- 
ful knife. I can do lots of things I wanted to 
do." 

"Here's a corkscrew into the bargain, just 
to be sarcastic. By the way, just wait until I 
carry up my luggage." 

She watched him clamber nimbly over the 
point of rocks. When he came back she sat 
just as he had left her. 

Something in her face made him ask her, 
" What are you thinking about? " 

For an instant she seemed abashed. 

** It just came into my head," she replied 
frankly, " suppose you didn't come back? " 

" O, you can't lose me 1 " laughed Carshall 
gayly. " I can't get away." And he fell to 
unpacking his grip and poor Petrie's bag. 
" We'll bring this desert island business up to 
the minute," he went on. " O say, did you ever 
read * Robinson Crusoe' ? '* 

Zalia nodded with wide eyes. ** We had it 
on the Mary Ellen.^ 

" So you know that I am your man Friday," 
declared Carshall, which for 3ome reason 
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amused Zalia more than anything he had said. 

There was a motley collection in the bags. 

First Carshall picked out certain things which 
under other circumstances he should not have 
considered so important : a new knife of Petrie's, 
some daintily wrapped soap, another revolver 
and a box of shells, a reel of strong fishline, a 
collapsible silver cup, a sealed tin of biscuits, a 
pair of travelers' shears, a mending kit, a guide 
book to India, his sketch book, his razor, and a 
paper covered romance. 

"Too bad," muttered Carshall. "There 
was a lot of good stuff in the trunk." 

As for Zalia, she was dazzled. She hovered 
over the heap as though the treasure of a world 
had been tumbled at her feet. 

"Ah I" shouted Carshall. "Just the 
thing!" He held out a pair of scarlet slip- 
pers. " I bought them for you in Calcutta 1 " 

" For me? " There was a moment in which 
the girl's mind grappled with the whimsical no- 
tion. But she did not laugh as she took them. 

" Bayliss will never have them for his studio. 
Isn't it good to think that they can be of some 
use after all? " 

She looked long at the tinseled things, at the 
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fantastic traceries, the soles shining like little 
mirrors and at the absurdly high gilded heels. 
Then in a moment, with a kind of child-dexter- 
ity, she had them on and was looking down in a 
perturbed ecstasy. 

" I mustn't — wear them," she said breath- 
lessly, with the air of being on stilts. 

" Nonsense I " insisted Carshall. " You're 
the queen of the island, aren't you? I only 
wish — " he didn't tell her what he only wished. 

She was shaking her head. " I'd fall. The 
heels are too high." 

It was here that Carshall pulled out a saffron 
scarf spangled with gorgeous beads. '' I 
didn't know I was so sensible when I bought 
that," he said as he draped it about her 
shoulders. " Isn't it a wonder? " 

She gave him her questioning look again. 
"Was this for Bay— liss?" 

" O no I I picked up a lot of truck, you 
know, to bother people with when I got back." 

Her eyes slowly followed the folds of the 
scarf, then she dropped into the grass. He saw 
the tears start, and her face come into her 
hands. 

For this situation Carshall was not armed. 
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To grapple with it he got on his knees. " What 
is wrong with the queen of the island? What 
idiot trick have I done? " 

Her shoulders shook for a moment. Then 
she lifted her wet eyes. " It's only Pm so 
happy I " 

" Oh, if it's only that," said Carshall, " 111 
cut out the worry. And if you'll promise not 
to cry again I'll show you one thing more — 
about all there is more except some of my duds. 
Let me see how this looks." 

She stood up and he dropped over her neck 
a silver chain, punctuated with gems of many 
colors. " Isn't it a pity all the rest of the loot 
has gone to the mermaids ? " 

" It's the most — beautiful thing in the 
world I " murmured Zalia tremulously. ** And 
I haven't said thank you for anything." 

" Don't," said Carshall. " Just think how 
glad I am that I was careless enough to have 
these stuffed in the grip. Life is full of such 
bad examples. The only wise things I ever do 
are just as foolish as that. Here I ship on the 
Maccara, which was foolish because I ought to 
have gone to Bombay. Then comes the most 
interesting thing that ever happened to me." 
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" But are tt- aren't you — afraid," demanded 
Zalia, looking up at him with a great earnest- 
ness, " that you will never get away? " 

He studied her without answering at once. 
Carshall was no psychologist, but it came to 
him that she had struck this note before. If 
it meant anything he had no guess as to what 
it was. Then, " No," he said, ** I'm not 
afraid." He turned to look toward the sea. 
His thoughts had caught the echo of the words, 
" six years." But he was back to her very soon. 
" Don't you worry. Miss Zalia Thorne. We'll 
get away all right." 

She brought her hands together sharply, stir- 
ring the scarf and rattling the chain. " I wish," 
she said — 

" I know — I was just thinking of it myself 
— one of those neat little runabouts — " 

" I wish that you would tell me about — you. 
You haven't done that yet." 

" I will," he said in the gay way she seemed 
able to like if not altogether to understand, *' I 
will — after supper." 



TWILIGHT 
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His ovm story he mended 
not at all, but yielded as 
the Fates had woven it'* 



IV 

TWILIGHT 

AS Carshall said, the supper was " different." 
To begin with, there was a fire, the first 
Zalia had seen for over five years, and she gazed 
at the flames with a fixity of fascination that 
was broken only by hearing Carshall say, " I 
wish I had time to go fishing," at which Zalia 
threw aside the scarf, kicked off the slippers and 
vanished like a breath of wind. 

In glancing after her he realized that from 
the beginning he had been watching for the Sign, 
the outward mark of whatever it was that this 
exile had done to her — not merely the little 
mannerisms, but the one perhaps indelible Mark 
which this stupendous ordeal, in natural course, 
must have burned into that which had survived. 

" There's nothing queer about her," he said 
to himself. Yet he knew that there must be the 
Mark. It was inconceivable that she had 
bought this life without paying a specific price. 
Whether the ordeal would enlarge or dwarf her, 
or whether it would simply twist her, was an im- 
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mensely difficult guess anyway you made it, and 
a guess likely to need mending in any case. 

Meanwhile he should have had to admit that 
he was still skeptical, though he was sure that his 
incredulity was not unkindly. 

'' Maybe she is lying.'* 

The suggestion buzzed for a second in his 
brain like a faded wireless whisper. This 
might be the Mark. Or she could be mistaken 
as to the time — of course the time was the 
one critical point, the one unbelievable 
thing. . • . 

And yet, she had been a child, and now she 
was a woman. That she could have invented 
that remarkable story was quite as unbelievable. 

Carshall had his tin of water simmering on 
the stones and was opening the package of tea 
when, with a swish and a laugh Zalia was back, 
a hand aloft with a wriggling line of topaz and 
silver scales. 

" Great BiUikins ! '» cried CarshaU. " Where 
did you catch him ? *' 

" There is a little place when the tide goes 
down. Sometimes there is one there." 

'^ O this is going to make a Ritz supper look 
dieap I — and you have spilled the ocean over 
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your court train. While you set the table TU 
fix Mr. Fish." 

If he thought to bewilder her by that sug- 
gestion about the table he was in error. Out 
of the corner of his eye he caught her nimble 
movements to and fro. The sinking sun had 
long left this part of the island in shadow, but 
the mellow brilliance of the sky warmed the 
gray-green masses, deepened the purple and 
bronze of the rock, heightened every tropic 
flower. In the magic of this scene Zalia flitted 
birdlike, her yellow sheath flashing briskly. 

She came over presently to watch Carshall 
holding the impaled fish over the embers, turn- 
ing it slowly and precisely as if he had done 
it before. 

" Where did you learn that? " she asked him, 

" In camp. And never knew what I was be- 
ing trained for. How about the rest of the sup- 
per? " 

" All ready." 

" Then hit the gong — no, wait a moment. 
How about your long potatoes? There ought 
to be yams with the fish course. They may not 
be so good as your sun-baked, but theyUl be 
quicker, and though you may not think it polite^. 
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Miss Thorne, quickness is going to count with 
me just now." 

It was obvious enough that his fun puzzled 
her for the most part, but that she got its flavor 
was not to be doubted, for she sparkled respon- 
sively, though slow in the words. For all of 
her quickness of movement, as now toward the 
little store of yams, there were indications of a 
bewilderment that brought her now and then 
to strange pauses in which she stared at him or 
the sea, or absently fussed with the lacings in 
the bosom of her gown. From the chrysalis 
of the long silence she was emerging in strange, 
perplexing throes. Herself with another could 
not fail to come like a profound miracle, not un- 
pleasant, but immensely disquieting. Carshall 
could see that the far away time of her earlier 
self came stammering forward, a faded echo, 
into her bigger self. For years she would have 
been living, if not thinking, in a circle. This 
tangent of circumstances carried her to deep 
places. 

There was an abundance of chatter at the sup- 
per, mostly contributed by Carshall, who first 
made an extravagant comment on the setting of 
the table. 
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The table was one of the thwarts of the Mary 
Ellen^s defunct dory (she narrated the affair of 
its smashing on the rocks in the storm) with 
slender legs driven into the dowel holes. 

There was even a cloth — an embroidered 
linen square found neatly folded and wrapped 
in Petrie's bag, that lent its own fantastic con- 
trast to the simplicity of all else. Two coconut 
bowls held figs, nuts and pale berries. There 
was also a fruit larger than a peach, less sweet, 
but rich in juice, for which neither had a name. 
The fish and yams were served on another dory 
seat, white with many scourings with sea and 
sand. 

Zalia picked tentatively at a fragment of the 
fish. She was more at home with the figs and 
nuts. The tea she tasted, then drank with that 
reminiscent look that Carshall had learned to 
watch for. He gave her the silver cup and 
merrily held his own tin for more tea. 

" * Miss Zalia Thorne poured,' " he repeated, 
" and there's no local paper to have a line about 



it." 



As he lighted his pipe and leaned back against 
the fallen tamarind he remarked : " I wish that 
in a month you would beg me very strongly to 
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give up smoking, Miss Zalia, on the ground that 
it's ruining my health, that I can't afford it, that 
the smell gets into the curtains, and so on. Be a 
bit nasty about it, if you like. And I'll do just 
as you say, — unless," he weighed the box in 
his hand, '' maybe you had better make it five 
weeks." 

"Why don't you smoke only a little every 
day and make it last longer? " 

" Capital idea 1 Now that, Miss Zalia, 
shows that we don't have to go to high school to 
learn domestic economy." 

"How old are you?" asked Zalia, chin in 
hand, her eyes leveled steadily at his blond 
head. 

"Twenty-eight. I'm ashamed to admit it. 
And I've never done a thing in the world but 
find you. It's a shameful story." 

" Tell it to me," urged Zalia. 

Once the thing had been made imperative 
Carshall found himself anything but glib. She 
sat there listening with the wonderful immobility 
that always gave him the most eloquent possible 
illustration of her saving power to wait. The 
sight of her intent eyes, the glow of which 
seemed to heighten as the evening fell, lifted 
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him to the level of the sincerest simplicity. For 
the first time he found himself speaking neither 
to the child nor to the woman, but to another 
soul that somehow would understand. He had 
the feeling of needing a new language which 
should distill the very essence of truth. It was 
immensely difficult to forget all the trappings 
of talk, all the really meaningless stuff that lit- 
ters the way between one mind and another. 
If he broke away for a moment into the jargon 
of the time, tossing the slang that slipped so 
easily to his lips when he chose to be whimsical, 
he was recalled to the straight line by the grop- 
ing signal in her eyes. 

When he came to tell particularly of himself 
the thing seemed wretchedly commonplace, and 
this was the real misfortune of seeing himself 
in the mirror of her sincerity. His pampered 
boyhood; his first trip to Europe with his 
mother; the hunting trips with his father; col- 
lege and the football days; the great game 
in which he was hurt; the engineering course 
• • • the affair of Selma Waring that so 
troubled his father — he told it all. 

There was no reason why he should tell her 
everything — tbc Selma Waring incident, for 
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example. He could not fancy telling all this to 
any one else on earth. Yet once he had started, 
the awkwardness would have seemed to be in 
leaving anything out that came naturally in the 
way of telling. An elision would have shat- 
tered the whole. It made no difference that she 
was bound to miss the significance of most of it, 
as in that matter of the Corporation, and 
Steve Torrey, after he had been bucking the 
center of things with so much enthusiasm, only 
to be altogether misunderstood by his father 
when the issue came between Torrey and him. 

He told her with just what rage he had si- 
lently accepted his father's suggestion that he 
make the round-the-world trip, how he had sunk 
into a passive acceptance of futile idleness, and 
then had begun dreaming that big dream of the 
conquest of things when he should be back again 
in the game. He told her how he had dreamed 
this dream in Sendai and Bagnio, at Maceao and 
Singapore, at Rangoon and Jaipur and Nawara 
Eliya. 

You had the chance, when you were traveling 
that way, to think out everything that you had 
left unthought; to be sorry for some things — 
very sorry; to be glad of other things. I1; 
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would be a pity if there weren't a good many 
things to be glad of. Persons you met made 
you think of other persons. Probably it was a 
good deal the same as it would be if you had a 
long sickness. He had never suffered such a 
mishap, but it seemed likely that it would be 
the same. You discovered, too, that there was 
plenty of beauty in the world — that there were 
a great many wonders besides those you knew 
and prated about in that cock-sure American 
way. Some of the cities had splendid avenues, 
for example, that made you open your eyes. 
You found that Americans had a long way to go 
in some things, even if you came home, as they 
always put it, a better American than ever. But 
mostly you liked to find that a gentleman was 
the same in every language. That was what 
kept sending you back to men you knew — and 
to questions about yourself. 

One of the things that happened when you 
were traveling was that you became restless 
about the beaten paths, the paths by which every 
one else was going. You wanted to break away, 
to have some unusual adventure — especially 
when you had been fretting a little. This was 
how it came about that he made that plunge in 
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Siam, and got into that Indian hunt a good many 
miles from any place you ever heard of. 

Then came that foolishness of the passage on 
the merchantman, the tragedy of the typhoon, 
the separated boats, himself and but two others, 
both injured men, in the boat that was blown to 
this nameless place. 

Poor Petrie had lasted but twenty-four hours. 
The other — ill of a fever when the storm 
broke — raved for two days before throwing 
himself over in the night. 

" There was nothing to do but wind my 
watch," said Carshall. " I began to think this 
was a sign that I should soon be raving too. 
And then I had that last dream lying there in 
the sun. • • . And so you see, Zalia, my 
whole life has been wasted in dreams.'* 

She did not move. She knew about dreams. 
That was what her look meant " Maybe some 
of them will come true.*' 

" I hope so," he said, getting up and knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe. Night had fallen. 
Save for her eyes and the embers of the fire 
there was no light left. 

He had thought that she might ask him some 
question. But she was silent 
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He put out his hand to lift her to her feet, 
and held the strong fingers for a moment. 
"Good night!" 

" Good night 1 " she repeated. 

The solemnity of the hour caught him, but as 
he banked the fire he yielded again to an al- 
leviating note. " Breakfast at seven? " 

Her voice came chuckling back out of the 
darkness. 

" Breakfast at seven.'' 

In the hollow where he first met her he lay 
down, his head on his hands so propped that 
he could see, under the fringe of leaves, the 
phosphorescent glint of the sea and three pale 
stars. The incessant murmur from the shore 
accentuated the stillness. • • . 

By a score of signs she was a child. By an- 
other score she was a woman. With God 
knows what gift she had mastered the supreme 
terror — that of being alone and of keeping her 
sanity and her beauty. In the hollow of Na- 
ture's hand she had been sheltered and saved. 

And now he had come. This would change 
her world. His world, it seemed to him, was 
even more mightily disturbed, — for his world 
was so much larger. As he lay there the seas 
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and the continents dwindled and the puny island 
spread to the horizon. Then in the ebb and 
flow of his emotions the island shrank again un- 
til his nerves seemed actually to feel the pinch 
of the boundary. At the same time his 
brain began countless inventions for escape. 
Could his boat carry them away? He would 
raise a signal that might be seen for thirty or 
forty miles. He would have a tremendous 
beacon ready for the match. If men had come 
they might come again, at any time. He saw 
himself sailing away with her, passing through 
strange lands, watching the new days unfold to 
her, watching her wonder, answering her curi- 
osity, finding at last the long {iath by sea and 
shore to the skies of home. • • • 



THE DARK PLACE 

''That the shadows held 
a Shape for which men 
have a whispered name." 



THE 0ARK PUACE 

WHEN Carshall awoke there was a great 
sparkle of sunlight, but when he looked 
at his watch, hanging from a twig in a cleft be- 
yond his head, he saw that there was still a space 
before six o'clock. 

He arose with a feeling of being fully 
launched in a strange, fascinating yet rather ap- 
palling drama. For It was a drama, though 
filled with such awful silences — if you could 
speak of silence where never for a moment was 
there a hiatus in the murmurous diapason from 
the shore, or an appreciable pause in the 
journeying of that warm, salty wind. 

The sense of the barrier in the midst of the 
boundless, gave every action, every thought a 
magnified significance. Each action and eacU 
thought appeared to strike the barrier and re- 
bound. It was as if he kept meeting himself, 
hearing himself. There was a subtle, persist- 
ent oppressiveness in this isolation out of which 
it seemed that he could cut his way only by 
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steady nervous effort that must in turn battle 
with the weight of the heat To recognize the 
heat was the beginning of wisdom. 

Talking to Zalia — that was the one big re- 
lief, a chattering relief, to put it bluntly, a 
case of talking out salvation. The rest of the 
world was concentrated in her — beautifully 
concentrated, if it came to that. All the mys^ 
teries, the illuminations, the surprises, the possi- 
bilities, the problems of the Other One were 
wrapped up in her. If you thrust aside the 
gnawing question of Getting Away, she was the 
one great query, the one great answer. And 
she was over there sleeping in a cave. • • . 

Threading the brush toward the east he found 
a bit of quick sloping beach and was soon in the 
sea, flinging golden spray, swimming with long 
strokes, treading water to scan the near profile 
of the island. Myriad leaves in the huddles of 
vegetation seethed in the morning wind above a 
sharp white line of foam. Over all was the 
steady tropic shimmer. 

The sea seemed as if suspended from the rim 
of the sky. It had never looked the same to 
him before. It was playful, yet awesomely 
mute. There was a tantalizing complacence in 
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the stretch of It. The surface was sprinkled 
with golden dots. 

That plunge was an immense refreshment. 
Certainly the sea was an asset. He made his 
way back, after devious errors of direction, with 
the thought of rebuilding the fire and of surpris- 
ing Zalia with morning tea, but she was there 
before him, poking at the embers. He halted 
to observe the shining coil of her hair and the 
lovely curve of her brown neck as she bent to 
her stealthy work. 

"Good morning 1" he said gently, not to 
startle her by the unwonted sound. 

It was a charming sight to see her glowing 
face turn to him. 

" Good — morning 1 '* 

'^ I was just thinking," he said as he took 
charge of this matter of the fire, " that it is like 
Eden here — and very different, too — in some 
ways." 

"The Garden of Eden?" 

" Like the Garden of Eden in this way — 
that it was not good that the man should be 
alone 1 They've said a good many things about 
men since they first said that, but nothing truer. 
There have been men who have denied it, but 
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I guess they were just about fit to be alone. Of 
course with a woman, now,*' and he looked at 
her quizzically, " it might be different. But 
here's the great difference in this case: it was 
Eve who told me not to eat of the fruit of the 
tree. It was then that I heard * thy voice, in 
the Garden.' Think of me quoting Scripture I " 

" Didn't you ever say it before? " 

" I never said that before. I never had . 
reason. Such a thing happens only once in a 
million lifetimes." 

" It is wonderful," admitted Zalia. 

" Tell me," he said, " are there any snakes 
in our garden? " 

She shook her head. " I never saw one." 

" Good I A Garden of Eden without a snake 
— and rent free I Think of that I " 

She laughed. The new morning shone in 
her face as she stood with hands at hips, intent 
on the progress of the fire. Suddenly her look 
changed. 

" But I used to think there was something 
worse than a snake here." 

Although he didn't look up, and had given the 
statement less weight than he might have given 
it had he seen the look, he did happen to catch 
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something in the words " used to think " that 
made him suspect more than some past feeling. 

" Worse than a snake? " With one stone to 
drive another he was mending his fire base. 
" Worse than a snake ? I haven't seen any 
tigers or hyenas or any of those decorative leop- 
ards you meet in India, for instance.'* 

" I guess it wasn't so," she said, with an ef- 
fort now to escape the obligations of her impul- 
sive allusion, and she busied herself about fetch- 
ing the elements of breakfast, setting the board 
again with a precision indicating that the sumptu- 
ous formula of the night before was to be, as Car- 
shall afterward put it, a " permanent feature." 

" Wasn't so? " repeated Carshall. " Pm 
glad of that. We're not looking for trouble, 
are we ? " 

At this his eyes encountered her own, and his 
curiosity was pushed into first speed. 

"What was it? '» 

" You'll think it's foolish," she answered after 
the sudden flush had gone. " Besides, I haven't 
seen it for a long time." 

" Seen it? Then it was something you really 
saw? " 

XJnder this flat challenge she said, " Ye§," 
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"What did you sec?" 

" A ghost;* 

Evidently it was a great relief to get the word 
said. 

Carshall stood up, thought better of his first 
inclination, and asked evenly, " What kind of a 
ghost? " 

" A man kind,'* answered Zalia, alert for his 
incredulity. 

" Where did you see it? '' 

She pointed to the south. " In the dark place 
near that side," and her hand waved toward the 
west 

" And it was the ghost of a man? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Did you know — the man? " He had his 
suspicions. 

" I couldn't tell the face — but ... I 
knew which man." 

"It wasn't—" 

" It was one of the sailors." 

Carshall took a deep breath. " I see. You 
mean one of the sailors of your ship — of the 
Mary Ellenf '' 

" No, no I One of the sailors that — came 
here." 
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" One of the sailors you had seen when — 
when he was alive ? '* 

She nodded defiantly. 

" One of the sailors who came ashore here ? '* 

" The one who didn't go away." 

Carshall dropped the stone he had been hold- 
ing and looked squarely at her. He had come 
to know that it would be quite impossible to con- 
ceal anything from her — at least while she was 
looking. It was as if he had grown as trans- 
parent as herself. There was no reason why 
he should not be astonished. There was no 
hazard in that. She must have expected it. 

Still looking squarely at her, he said, ^^ Ychi 
really mean that, Zalia — that all of the sailors 
did not go away — that one stayed behind? *' 

" Yes." 

"What became of him?'' 

" I don't know." 

" Do you mean that you didn't see him again 
after— • after he stayed behind? " 

" No." 

"Let's get on with breakfast," demanded 
Carshall lightly. " I think I might understand 
that better after I have had something to eat. 
You don't blame me, do you, for thinking that 
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this thing you've told me is a bit remarkable ? " 

^' I'll tell you," said Zalia, placing the cups. 

As for the breakfast, Carshall tasted little 
but the tea, of which he recklessly consumed 
three cups before filling his pipe. In the inter- 
val he deliberately drew her away from the 
ghost story and went over with her again the 
replenishment of their larder ; the need for sys- 
tematic fishing; the resources of the two bread- 
fruit trees, the coconuts — she had learned to 
climb for these, and this was now to be his busi- 
ness; the sparse supply of yams, the berries (in 
the hottest time) and the figs, which were not at 
all like figs when you picked them off. 

Figs were what Zalia ate with her tea, nib- 
bling in long enjoyment two crackers from the 
precious tin. 

" And now," remarked Carshall, as casually 
as he could, '' I wish you would tell me about 
that sailor again. I don't quite get that." 

*' I hate to think about sailors," and she 
flamed up in a way that gave him a new glimpse 
of her. " I hoped I would never see one 
agam.'* 

" But you would have to see them again to 
get away." 
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" I know ... but I hoped I never 
would see a sailor again. Then one day in about 
— a year I saw a ship and a little boat coming. 
When they got near I went to hide. But 
first I picked up everything that would make 
them ^- guess. I heard them shouting. I 
think they were swearing, but I didn't know the 
words. I know they had very black hair. 
Two of them had— whiskers. I counted six 
in the boat. They didn't find the spring be- 
cause the tide was up. By and bye I thought 
they had all gone back to the row boat and I 
crawled out and went up — up there," and she 
pointed to a knoll beyond where Carshall had 
been sleeping. ^' But I wanted to be sure, and 
I waited. And while I was lying there — ^" 

She shuddered and looked at Carshall as if to 
measure the chances of his belief. 

" While I was lying there I saw one of the 
sailors, a dreadful man with blotches on his 
face, coming across. He was all alone. He 
went over toward the dark place. You can see 
it from there. There are high rocks on the 
other side. He was looking at the groiAid, 
picking up nuts, and smoking a black pipe. I 
think he wa^ hi^mming. Some one ^hoqted out 
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from the boat and he shouted back. It was like 
he said * I'm coming.* Then he went into the 
dark place, stooping down to pick up more 
nuts — and he didn't come out. They shouted 
to him again and he didn't answer. I knew he 
couldn't come out unless he came out where I 
could see him.'* 

" You're sure of that? '* asked Carshall. 

" I'm sure. And he didn't come, even when 
they called a lot more, even when some of them 
came running back. I was afraid to move then 
— when they ran back — and crawled under 
the ferns and waited. I think they all came 
back and seemed to be looking everywhere. 
One of them kicked into the ferns where I was 
and stepped on my hand. But I didn't scream. 
After a long time I heard them on the shore on 
the other side of the high rocks where the water 
is very deep. There was great — shouting 
then, as if they said, * He is drowned,' though 
maybe it wasn't that at all. I could hear splash- 
ing as if some one dived into the water. All 
the time / knew he wasn^t in the water/ " 

" But where was he? " suggested Carshall. 

" He was hiding in the dark place." 

" But why should he do that? " 
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" I don't know. And when they rowed away 
very late around this end of the island I could 
see through without moving and I counted only, 
five in the boat" 

" Well, you've got me going," declared Car- 
shall. " Mr. Six certainly was eccentric. Just 
speaking oifhand it looks to me as if he showed 
awfully bad judgment. Now, what do you sup- 
pose he did with himself after he got tired of 
hiding — after he knew that the others were 
away?" 

*^ I was afraid to move until it was dark. I 
waited until there was no light — no light ex- 
cept the moon — then I crawled out again and 
/ saw it! '' 

" Saw what? " 

" I saw the thing — the ghost." 

"Where?" 

" On one side of the dark place. I crawled 
quick, then, — quick, without stopping until I 
got home, and I stayed there all the next day — 
listening." 

** And you didn't hear him? " 

" No. I never heard him. But — twice — 
three times again I saw it — saw the ghost — 
but not now for a year." 
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Carshall was silent. About the best thing to 
do was to forget it. The disquieting fact was 
that this tale, so circumstantially told, had seized 
him uncomfortably. He wasn't sure that he 
could forget it — wasn't sure that he could do 
as well with it as she had done. 

One practical course would be to look into 
this matter of the " dark place.'* Perhaps Mr. 
Six had wandered through an unexpected open- 
ing to the sea and drowned himself in a matter 
of fact way. It was worth finding out — as- 
suming, of course, that she hadn't imagined the 
whole thing . . • and he couldn't believe 
that she had. 

But there was no hurry. It was his business 
to steady her in such matters. He would dis- 
mantle the ghost story by degrees. His curi- 
osity as to the '^ dark place " suggested an im- 
mediate expedient that had other considerations 
to recommend it. 

" By the way, Zalia, do you realize that I 
don't know anything about this vast insular pos- 
session of yours ? See your own country first, I 
say. Won't you go with me on a little exploring 
trip ? There's going to be a high flag pole — 
^d^ I hope, a flag — on the top of that hill t;o 
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the south. Then I want some loose timber for 
a house. You may have overlooked private 
treasure in brass-studded chests and heaven 
knows what raw material for giving a touch of 
verisimilitude to an otherwise rather arid situa- 
tion. Then I'm going to make a map of the 
place. As a topographical matter let us take 
a short hike into the outlj^ng districts. It's too 
hot for speeding, but we'll slow down to half a 
mile an hour." 

** Wait till I finish the dishes," assented Zalia, 
quite as if she had understood it all. " Only," 
and she halted with what might have been a sus- 
picion, " we won't go into that — place." 

** Certainly not," Carshall hastened to say. 
** But you won't mind showing me where it is? " 

No, she shouldn't object to showing him 
where the place was. She made him under- 
stand this. As for the rest of the island he 
fancied that she enjoyed the notion of intro- 
ducing him to its resources. She told him how 
she had come to know it little by little until she 
thought that now she knew every sprig and 
pebble. 

" Did you ever talk to a tree ? " she asked 
him. 
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" No," he said, " I never did. I never 
thought of it, though I can see — '* 

^' I often used to talk to them. It was funny 
— I used to think they understood — some of 
them more than others.'* 

*' Just like folks,'' said Carshall, with an alert 
glance. 

'* There was a big hairy tree — before it got 
sick and died— -that sometimes — but I don't 
think you would believe it." 

" O but I would — if you told me." 

*^ That old fellow used to make a sound some- 
times when I spoke to it" 

He had thought she was going to say " him." 

" I can see," said Carshall, " how trees 
would be mighty good company, even if they 
didn't say a word. We shouldn't forget, 
should we, that they are alive, that they have 
blood and sense, that they breathe — and that 
they are very good to us ? " 

He surmised that there was more that she 
might have told him. It was his suspicion that 
the sound of her early imaginings checked her. 
He did not ask for more than she had freely 
given. 



EXPLORATION 

*'The world hath little ivonders 
thai grew big by nearness,** 



VI 

EXPLORATION 

THEY started off on the easterly side of the 
island where the land was lowest. It was 
on this side, near the head of a little cove, that 
the spring dribbled at low tide. The ground 
had a gentle roll and was thickly covered with 
ferns and dead timber that lay in grotesque 
shapes. Here and there was a splash of vivid 
color, life and death cheek by jowl. 

" There are a lot of good Latin names going 
to waste around here/' observed Carshall. 
" Wish I knew my botany better. It's a shame. 
This may be the catharanthus roseus, or a poor 
relation of that family. Who knows? I sup- 
pose these others aren't forget-me-nots, but they 
look like them. And this is some kind of an 
acacia. These burnt out things are poinsettia 
or a scandalous counterfeit." 

Zalia was on speaking terms with all the blos- 
soms. Their names she had never needed. 

"There are some pretty blue and yellow 
ones," she said, " a little further." 
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They found them on the Inland side of a 
tangled rise, but the blossoms were past their 
prime. 

" It isn*t the time for some of them," she 
added. 

In a bare space running to the water they 
found a rotted bit of plank, pierced by a huge 
rusty nail. 

'' Lost with all hands I " cried Carshall as 
he picked up the fragment. *^ Davy Jones has 
the rest of the story." 

" Davy Jones I " repeated iZalia. " I know 
about him, or about his — locker." 

"Do you, though?" 

" But I used to tell them it was very foolish." 

" Ah, I can see, Zalia, that you're a realist 
♦ — even if " — he was going to say, " even if 
you do believe in ghosts," which would have 
been awkward. " You'll be hinting next that 
you don't believe in mermaids." 

" You know I've grown up." 

" I should say you had," admitted Carshall 
with another of his oblique investigations of her. 
** And yet it would have been a lot of company 
to believe in mermaids. You could have filled 
in a heap of time watching for them. Do you 
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know," he went on, "I often wonder — I 
mean often since yesterday afternoon — what 
you have been thinking about all this time, all 
these years ? " 

They had come to rather a pleasant shaded 
place overlooking the eastern horizon and Car- 
shall made occasion to pause. There was a 
fallen tree, grayed by innumerable seasons, that 
suggested a stopping place. 

" I guess most of the time I wasn't thinking 
at all." She had caught up his note of interro- 
gation. *' At first I thought a good deal about 
father • • • and the sailors. Then I 
thought about Rudolph. If I was here I 
wouldn't have to marry Rudolph." 

** Didn't you want to marry Rudolph? " 

" I hate Rudolph." 

" Then why should you marry Rudolph? '* 

" They said I was to marry Rudolph." 

'' It was only a joke," blurted Carshall, and 
was sorry. 

" O no I " and her face crimsoned. " Aunt 
Susan never joked. She wasn't that kind of a 



woman." 



" Well," said Carshall gently, ** you certainly 
have fooled Rudolph." 
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She looked up at him with an odd flash. 
" That's what I thought" 

It was essential, Carshall concluded, to 
change the subject. 

" And all the time," he said, ** the world has 
been spinning around in its crazy old way. You 
haven't had the trouble of knowing that Edward 
got to be king or that George followed him. 
You don't know that Teddy got his second term, 
or that he made Bill his successor. You don't 
know that men are talking across the Atlantic 
without a wire or dropping every day out of the 
sky from mechanical birds. You don't know 
that the Americans have trimmed the whole 
bunch at the Olympic games. You've escaped 
taxicabs, and coal strikes, and graft trials, and 
suffrage rows, and bridge, and a string of new 
religions." 

" Yes . . . I'm very — ignorant. Those 
girls you bought the — things for would laugh 
at me." 

" O come I " exclaimed Carshall with contri- 
tion, as he watched her rise abruptly. " I 
didn't mean anything like that at all. Please 
don't misunderstand me. I really was think- 
ing how lucky you were in a thousand ways." 
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But he could not mend the matter so easily. 
He had given her a pang, so manifestly that he 
could feel himself nearer the Sign of what had 
happened to her. It was inevitable. The sur- 
prising thing was to find her so normal. Theo- 
retically she should have been running on all 
fours : • . instead of moving in that straight, 
queenly way ... a queenly njonph, that 
was his image of her. 

It was the Woman who was gliding away 
now, leaving him to follow over the spongy 
mold, under the giant ferns and across the 
ledges of blistered volcanic rock, until they came 
to the bleak open space at the south-eastern cor- 
ner of the island. 

This part of the shore, under the sharp side 
of the highest hill, was utterly barren, half cov- 
ered when the sea lifted, at low water a staring 
desert mottled with faded color. 

The spectacle of her bare feet finding path- 
way through one hazard after another repeat- 
edly made him wince. 

** There's one thing IVe got to do, Zalia,*' 
he said at her side, " maybe the first thing — 
IVe got to make you a pair of shoes," 

Her laugh relieved him. 
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** I don't think I could be — bothered,'* she 
returned. 

" Bothered? I should think you were being 
bothered quite enough by going without them. 
You do it well, you know. You're a wizard — 
no, an elf. But you don't expect me to go 
around with good shoes while you go iinthout, 
do you ? And I can't equip you with mine, will- 
ing as I am. They wouldn't quite do. Prob- 
ably the slippers won't either." 

" My feet are very strong." She put one 
forth for his inspection. 

** I know all about them. You won't mind 
my saying that, will you? They're perfectly 
good feet. A trifle small, maybe, but they're 
on the job. However, they were never in- 
tended for this roughhouse. What you need is 
a pair of sensible sandals, and my notion is that 
your man Friday can turn the trick. If I can't, 
that engineering course was a fizzle." 

"What are sandals?" 

** They have a sole with straps that — ^" 

" O, I know ! I used to wear them for awhile 
when I was a little girl. But I didn't like 
them." 

" Yes, but mine will be different — just wait 
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till your man Friday gets busy. I might para- 
phrase the cynicism of the young person on 
Broadway who said that the ideal man for her 
would have a generous soul and a limousine 
body. Your sandals will have a generous sole 
and a racing body — O, I have them perfectly 
clear in mind ! I've got a pair of sneakers Fm 
going to cut down. Just wait — you'll like 
them all right. Take a place like this, for ex- 
ample. If you had on sandals — my sandals — 
you could skip along as spry as a faun — and a 
faun, I can assure you, is the spryest thing you 
ever didn't see." 

At which Zalia, shouting, " I don't need 
them 1 " sought to prove it by dashing away 
across the remaining stretch with the nimbleness 
of a zephyr, touching here a stone, there a spot 
of gray moss, vanishing into the shade at the 
end of the turn, the trail of the sheath flapping 
at her heels like so much foam. 

" And I shouldn't mind," remarked Carshall 
to himself, " providing you with some sort of 
human dress." 

From the western side they mounted the slope 
of the hill until they had found that highest 
point at which the signal pole was to advertise 
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the presence of life. The point was bare, and 
placed them above the tallest trees. 

" Add, say, forty feet to this," said Carshall 
thoughtfully, " and you could signal a cordial 
invitation for a good many miles — a good many 
miles. Two or three spliced poles will do it, 
if I don't have the luck to find one that is long 
enough and not too heavy for me." 

She seemed more interested in his calculations 
than in the signal itself. 

"Then over here," he added, indicating a 
segment of plateau, " we'll have the wood pile 
ready for the match. Of course we haven't 
any glass to help spot Mr. Ship, but there are 
four good eyes in the party. Say Mr. Ship 
shows up late in the day, or seems to be missing 
the pole invitation. Biff! up goes the bonfire 
and bums a tremendous hole in the sky." 

" We must get out of the sun," said Zalia. 

" By way of an outfit for Beacon Hill," pur- 
sued Carshall as they moved into shelter toward 
the heart of the lower ground, " I'll clean up 
some of the truck on this old wood lot of an 
island. So you can see that I have any amount 
of occasional entertainment ahead of me. And 
this isn't saying a word about my house." 
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He guessed that she was more interested in 
the idea of his house than of his signal. His 
description of the prospective house was inter- 
rupted by an encounter with the island's most 
tangled spot. A wild lacing of dead tree 
trunks, vines, saplings, withered palm leaves, 
piled to a great height, at last drove them to an 
eastern detour in which the ground broke 
steeply. 

For the most part the girl contrived to elude 
CarshalFs help. Indeed, her agility aston- 
ished him. The even stir of her bosom mocked 
his panting progress in the lead. The hand he 
held out on occasion was dripping and hot. 

Just beyond a ledge of black rock was a 
quieter level. He slid down, turned and held 
up his arms. 

" Jump ! " 

She leaped straight forward without an in* 
stant's hesitation, so suddenly that his impulse 
scarcely had time for the full physical brace. 
Yet he caught her neatly under the arms and 
she landed lightly, facing him with a joyous 
scream. 

" That was a peach of a tackle," he grunted, 
'* if I do say it myself — with about half of my 
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breath. Do you happen to notice that it's a 
trifle sultry? Your weather man's a terror. 
Suppose — ^" 

She laid her hand on his arm and pointed. 

" There is — the place/ '' 

They were not on the brink of it, precisely. 
He saw through the half-light of an arched 
space framed by shaggy shafts and thick leaves, 
a dark recess twenty yards away. So far as he 
could make out from where he stood, her hand 
still on his arm as if to assure restraint, the dark 
place was created by a massive notch in the rock, 
a formation that seemed to run to a blind point. 

" Let us go a little closer," he said quietly. 
" We shan't go in. But I want to see a bit bet- 



ter." 



Her hand dropped away and she followed 
him for the distance of a dozen steps before 
touching him again. 

Yes, there could be little doubt that the notch 
— shaped like a great prostrate V — came to a 
blind point. In the blaze of this day some chink 
would have shown light if there was a way out, 
however small or tortuous the way. 

" Now, where were you when — when you 
saw the man ? " 
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She turned him to the right, where, after a 
short passage through the trees, over ground 
that was clear of brush, they came to a circular 
opening fully lighted though not admitting the 
direct rays of the sun. 

" Here," she said. 

Carshall nodded. " He couldn't come out 
without being seen from here — no, you are 
quite right.'* 

One thing Carshall noticed, and he recalled 
the fact at a later time under wholly different cir- 
cumstances — a single narrow shaft of sunlight 
thrust its way down into the wider part of the 
dark place, making a spot of blazing bright- 
ness in the low thicket and accentuating the 
darkness around it. While they stood there, 
silent and intent, the shaft grew thinner, sharp- 
ening the blaze in the thicket to the size of a 
candle flame. At the expiration of a full min- 
ute it had disappeared altogether leaving the 
gloom unchallenged. 

Carshall was the first to stir. 

" Well," he said, " the place is empty. 
There's nothing there — now." 

This she didn't deny. Whatever she had felt 
was part of all the rest that had gone before. 
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Her companion had the thought that mentally 
she kept her books balanced pretty well. 

When they moved on again it was in a hush. 
Each was under the spell of the picture and its 
significance. 

It was then that they came to Anson Thome's 
grave, marked by a low mound, with a flower- 
rimmed oval at the head, and a prim cross laid 
in shells. The two stood mutely side by side 
looking down at this signiflcant spot. There 
was no call for a word and neither ventured to 
thrust a sound into that reverent silence. Car- 
shall's thought leapt from past to present and 
from present to future. He closed his fingers 
over her listless hand. 

" I know just the sort of man he was," he 
said at last. Yet his picture was not spoken. 
He was content to add aloud, " He was the sort 
of man that would have a daughter like you.'* 

Her hand answered warmly and they walked 
on with lowered heads. 

Presently Carshall halted again. 

" I'm going around to have a look at the sea 
side of those rocks." 

This made it necessary to traverse a circle 
extending almost to the region of Zalia's cave. 
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On this western side the beach was broken. 
Between the smooth sand from which the girl al* 
ways took her morning plunge, and the sinuous 
shoals to the south was a space in which the sea 
broke against a wall of rock reaching to a height 
of twenty-five or thirty feet The face of this 
wall was broken by a straight, vertical fissure, 
which, as Carshall could see from the nearest 
vantage point on the beach, was not wider than 
two or three inches, and filled with sand and 
mold. 

The closing of this possible loophole closed 
the last avenue of escape from the dilemma that 
lay in her story. There was no way in which 
the seaman with the pipe could come out of the 
dark place save by the way he went in. 

As they stood there looking toward the crev- 
ice Carshall had no doubt that she was feeling 
the fortification of this fact. With their posi- 
tions reversed he should have felt it very 
strongly himself. And this newest discovery, 
jarring his confidence in a way out for the sailor 
and for his own logic, had the effect of locking 
him up with a problem — the problem of his 
own attitude, whatever it might be, toward the 
story. 
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Zalia summed it up simply. 

"You see," she said, '^ he couldn^t get 
through.** 

His nod acknowledged the unanswerableness 
of this. 

" Now, you know what we've got to do, don't 
you ? " he said. 

" What? '* she asked quickly. 

" Forget it." 

" I don't think of it," she said frankly. It 
was an unconscious rebuke. He knew quite well 
that he needed the admonition himself. At 
that moment she seemed to him to make advice 
ridiculous. 



THE HEART STAR 

"In that the set lamps 
of the sky lighted the 
same path far both.'* 



VII 
THE HEART STAR 

THOUGH still pricked by a restless long- 
ing to get at some of the work he had 
planned, Carshall had been somewhat tamed 
by the tropic heat. The relentlessness of this 
enveloping pressure was more than an admoni- 
tion; it was a threat, which he first learned to 
obey, then to accept. Though prepared in some 
measure by the experiences of his journey he 
was slow to learn the art of absolute idleness 
when the idleness is compulsory, and something 
like complete idleness was already beginning 
to appear imperative during the most torrid 
hours. It was one of the platitudes of latitude. 
No ingenuity could surmount it. No strength 
could escape the necessity for compromise. The 
game was to make terms with the thermometer 
There was a paradox in the cool power of 
the sea. The expanse of blue outstared the hot 
sky, leaping, crawling or lying prone with no 
more than the slow heave of a drowsing mon- 
ster. From the windward side the waves would 
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come in great ranks blended at the sharp rim, 
growing bigger as they hurried down upon the 
pigmy island. At the shore they broke their 
long silence in whispers or in a thunderous roar. 
The chorus of wave voices was the under-har- 
mony of every thought and word and act. 

There was an enervating fascination In the 
unbroken circle. When he had studied the 
circle from the deck of a ship It had been an- 
other sort of thing. To move toward the rim, 
to know that the line was sometime to be cut by 
the prow of land, was one matter. It was quite 
another to have Fate draw the circle with this 
hard finality, to be simply the fixed dot In the 
center of a fixed circumference. The eternal 
motion of the water gave to the speck of land a 
fixity that was more than still, emphasizing Its 
Isolation, reiterating the note to the aching point. 

That rim of the sea was the swing of a great 
question mark to Carshall. In those early days 
his eyes shifted over that relentless level with 
an Incredulous Inquiry. Evidently It would take 
a long time to learn not to look for an Answer, 
not automatically to be Inventing significant 
spots, however small, on the everlasting naked- 
ness of that line. 
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With Zalia it was different. He could see 
that she long since had ceased to ask these ques- 
tions. When her soft, wistful, yet wonderfully 
steady eyes rested on the sea it was without in- 
sistence. She saw these signs as one sees a fa- 
miliar wall, without impatience or expectation. 
Nothing escaped her, yet the lines flowed 
through her vision as the wind flowed through 
the trees without touching the quick of her 
thought. 

To her the sea was unquestionably a compan- 
ion without being an intruder. She let it play 
about her as one might a cat that purred, 
scratched or rolled at her feet, that she might 
watch or romp with, yet from which she ex- 
pected nothing, asked nothing, received nothing, 
while all the time it filled a certain place in the 
endurableness of life. 

In fact, Carshall realized, even in the first 
hours, the vital difference between Zalia's com- 
plete detachment from the world and his own 
condition of being torn loose with roots uncov- 
ered. The completeness of her withdrawal gave 
her the serenity of a nun. 

A nun • • • He caught at the image some- 
times with an enthralling curiosity. A nun had 
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to know how to shut out one world and to build 
another in her cell. There was a sacred for- 
mula the nun used • • . Zalia had married 
this island. 

The notion lingered with Carshall throughout 
this day of their first exploration. 

He had meant this to be a busy day, but after 
a long contemplation of the house site, a testing 
of fragments of timber, much rumination over 
the thatch material among the palmyra leaves, 
a deliberate review of all possible tools, and 
some preliminary tracing on his map, he was in 
the end content to relight his pipe and sprawl 
in safe shade with his head against the odorous 
bark of the island's one cinnamon. 

He looked over to where Zalia lay curled on 
a ledge strewn with moss and leaves. She was 
asleep. 

Her fantastic gown blended with the debris. 
It was as if she had taken the color of the place 
as the insects do. There should be a picture of 
her as she lay. But it would have to be a picture 
in color. The true color would run the scale 
of hues in brown and olive, with exquisite buffs 
to givt it a soft gayety and a mere echo of crim- 
son to breathe into it the warmth of living fire. 
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Yes, she was splendidly alive. Her arms 
were the ultimate music of line. And they 
flowed into hands that showed no sere of nerves. 
Her feet made any possible beauty of shoe an 
absurd sacrilege. Nevertheless they were edged 
and crossed by many marks of wounding. 

Carshall arose quietly and slipped away to 
his salvage. The sneakers looked grotesque 
enough when he had them out. Yet he figured 
that by cutting them down from the heels, nar- 
rowing the soles, saving the toe tips and stitch^ 
ing bands for the insteps and broad parts, a prac- 
tical pair of semi-sandals were by no means im- 
probable. 

He set to work at once with knife and twine 
and was soon utterly absorbed in the problem. 
He had just finished cutting away all of the can- 
vas uppers save the toe pieces when Zalia was 
up and at his side. 

^' I was just thinking,'' he said with his head 
over his work, " that I should have to measure 
those feet of yours very soon. It looked like a 
pretty delicate matter without waking you up." 

" I wasn't really asleep." 

" I know. They always say that. Women 
hate to admit that they sleep. I believe it's sup- 
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posed to have a kind of animal vulgarity. 
There's a sister of mine who hasn't slept for 
twenty years. And she's the huskiest one in the 
family." 

" Then she is — nervous." 

" I don't know that she is, precisely, but she 
dotes on her nerves. She wears them on the 
outside and likes to show them, as if they were 
a collection. The reason I'm a little sore about 
them is that we all had to grow up with Ter- 
essa's nerves. They were a sort of family mort- 
gage that we had to pay interest on all the time. 
It made Teressa nervous to hear your fork click 
on your plate. If you dropped a shoe when 
you were going to bed you obliterated the one 
chance in a lifetime that she might have had a 
momentary doze. And if a door blew shut she 
almost had a convulsion. One night there was 
a fire across the way and the street was full of 
hooting engines. Teressa was the only one 
who didn't know about it in the morning. It was 
an awful blow. She never was the same girl 
again." 

" But I like to sleep," persisted Zalia. 

" I'm glad of it. It's the one thing we can 
get aroynd here without any effort whatever. 
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Now, for an absolutely scientific measuring." 
She put her right foot, as directed, into posi- 
tion over the bared sole, laughing at the margin, 
which Carshall with his knife marked out for 
cutting. A like process was repeated with the 
other foot 

" Of course,*' he said, " I don't expect to get 
this right in one fitting. This made-to-order 
business is very exacting. Just at this moment 
I can't think of any constructive science that has 
more nice little points. There is a delightful 
psychology in shoes. You want liberty and you 
want restraint. You want utility and you want 
beauty. You want your feet to be managed yet 
to have full expression. Which is to say that 
you want coercion without corns. I hate that 
word corns. I suppose all really polite people 
wince at it Which shows how rudimentary 
our language is, for there is no sweet, take-itV 
place word that I know of. It's like * warts.' I 
remember seeing a sensitive highbrow chap ac- 
tually flush when he heard some one remask 
that Oliver Cromwell wanted to be painted just 
as he was, ' warts and all.' But as I was say- 
ing, shoes call for qualities as exquisitely bal- 
anced as a syllogism. This requires, from the 
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very beginning, a cool, masterly judgment." 

She listened to his jargon with an amused in- 
tentness, seating herself directly opposite where 
she could watch the play of the knife. 

" Why do you hurry? " she demanded. 

" I'm not hurrying. Anyway, here you are 
without shoes to your feet — it's a disgrace." 

" When you hurry I'm afraid you won't leave 
anything for to-morrow." 

"To-morrow? Why I haven't carried a 
stick for my hill fire, built my signal pole, done 
a real stroke on the house, or started that second 
oar I want to make. I never was up against 
so much unfinished business in my life." 

Presently he said, " These are going to be ten 
dollar shoes." 

" But I haven't the money," she retorted 
with something of his own banter. 

" Never mind. Charge it. Besides, I'll take 
It out in board. I'm sick of money, sick of dig- 
ging down for the price. This is the first time 
in my life I haven't had to think in money — 
for you have to think in money even when 
you're spending someone else's. No wonder 
our minds get twisted. When I've been think- 
ing about making good I've been thinking about 
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maldng money. Mostly that's making bad. 
Isn't that so? I don't mean that I don't want 
to do something — something worth while — 
but it's an awful mess, that dollar game. You 
don't get an angle on it until you are chucked 
out this way Into the middle of an ocean or 
thereabouts, where money doesn't go. I 
couldn't buy you a box of bonbons for a mil- 
lion, or get hold of a perfecto for the price of 
a railroad. Think of what you've done I — 
solved the whole high cost of living problem 
without a cent, mostly, of course, by doing with- 
out things; I guess that would solve the prob- 
lem almost anywhere. Excuse the philosophy. 
It's this shoe making. All cobblers are philos- 
ophers. Let me see how this is going to fit." 

The result of the test was to make it plain 
that the trimming must be closer, even with the 
allowance for the strap holes. 

" Really," he said, " this is only the first fit- 
ting. The other was the size measuring. You 
understand that I'll certainly get those feet of 
yours into trouble if I am not very careful. 
The science is in the little shadings of form. 
We've never done justice to the genius of shoe- 
makers. Mind you, I don't say that they're 
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going to be just as advertised. They'll be very 
subde and temperamental. Promise me that 
you'll be kind to them. You mustn't kick the 
dog with them or anything of that sort." 

"They look awfully — uncomfortable," re- 
marked Zalia as Carshall resumed his labors. 

"That shows how deceptive looks can be. 
Wait till you've worn them a few months. 
Wait till they mellow up, till they get used to 
you. Wait till I mark them three sizes smaller 
than they really are — that's what gives them 
the final touch of luxurious comfort. When 
we get away you can buy a plain garden variety 
and have these for souvenirs." 

"Are you always thinking about that — all 
the time?" 

"About what?" 

" About when you will get away." 

"Why not? I'm trying not to let it put a 
crimp in my nerves. But it's an interesting 
thought — very interesting." He dropped his 
hands. " Presently — that is, in a few weeks 
— they will be noticing the blank space and 
there will be some cabling. If they trace me 
to the Sophia Wickes there'll be only one thing 
to guess. And they'll guess it, and begin say- 
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ing handsome things about me — the kind of 
£hing your Aunt Susan undoubtedly said — and 
Rudolph." 

This was the last time he ever mentioned the 
hated name. It was enough to see her wince. 

" Anyway," he said cheerily, " we've got our 
own life to live." 

" Our own life to live." She repeated his 
words, half to herself, with her eyes on the sea, 
then came back to the work on the shoes. 
There were later adjustments with the bands of 
canvas which required such constant service on 
the part of her feet that she was obliged after 
a time to remind Carshall that she had house- 
keeping responsibilities, in particular the need 
to prepare lunch. 

*' rU admit," remarked the shoemaker, " that 
meals take precedence of everything, even of 
shoes. And I have them pretty well along now. 
One more fitting this afternoon and they're 
yours for keeps." 

That afternoon fitting was delayed by difficul- 
ties that held the shoemaker for several hours, 
parts of which were occupied also by Carshall's 
narration of something that was almost an ad- 
yepture, in Yokohama ; by description of a the* 
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atrical performance in Shanghai and a religious 
festival in Siam; and by a long account of that 
funny meeting with Gritter on the Pali at Hon- 
olulu. 

He had the inadvertence to start telling about 
a fight with knives between sailors on the Ma- 
dras liner, and the luck to divert the narrative 
into less dangerous channels. 

She was ready with an exhaustless list of 
questions for such intervals. She wanted to 
know what a college was like, and a flying ma- 
chine, and a pagoda, and an earthquake, and a 
queen's clothes. 

She began to show a gift for plumping into a 
changed subject with a suddenness suggestive 
of a cross-examiner's trick. But the fact was 
that in most cases her unanswered question was 
hinged to some antecedent remark of his own. 

Her questions didn't seem to be eager. Car- 
shall got the effect of what seemed to him an un- 
usual intelligence shining through that singular 
simplicity of speech. But there was no rest- 
lessness of mind any more than there was rest- 
lessness of body. 

He would have said at the time that he 

didn't understand her at all. How could he? 
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Women were very difficult at best, even when 
they were just like most other women, and you 
had the traits of the whole group to go on; 
whereas Zalia was a case by herself — very 
much by herself. Under the surface she was 
undoubtedly a good deal like all the rest. Nat- 
urally. But a man had to go by what he saw 
and heard, unless he was a soul reader, and Car- 
shall was nothing of the kind. 

The puzzle in her peculiar serenity lay not 
so much in the alternating signs of simplicity 
and wisdom, signs of the child and of the 
woman, which were to be expected, as in the odd 
way these signs contradicted each other, and in 
which both signs were blurred for him by a lim- 
ited vocabulary into which broke long dormant 
words out of books. 

For example, when she had on the shoes she 
remarked deliberately: 

" They are very — imposing.*' 

" Well," returned Carshall, " I suppose 
there's a handsome compliment there if I only 
could get it." 

" I shan't wear them all the time," she de- 
cided. 

** You mean that you won't go to bed in 
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them. But you'll get supper in them, won't 
you?" 

They both laughed and let it go at that. 

To Carshall the evening fell with awesome 
solemnity, and he fancied that something of its 
splendor touched his companion as well, for 
after the chatter of the supper the two cast- 
aways sat for a long time in the light of the 
stars and the low crescent, without finding the 
need of a word. 

It was Zalia who spoke first after the long 
interval. She lay with face upturned to the 
stars. 

'^ Sometimes I used to think it was like a 
great face up there — that," and she pointed, 
" was one eye, and over there — " 

" I see," said Carshall. 

" — was the other. Then you can see the 
nose, can't you, right there " — 

" A kind of pug, don't you think? " was Car- 
shall's comment. " The French, as usual, have 
a softer word." 

"And then comes the mouth « — that's very 
dear, I think." 

" It certainly is — a tremendous mouth, if 
yon take in those two rather bright stars; but 
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I think you ought to leave them out, or call 
them dimples.'' 

" No," persisted Zalia, " there arc no dim- 
ples. It is a very stem face, very — solemn, 
sometimes angry. And then " — her voice was 
grave, vibrandy earnest — " there is that star 
far down • • • sometimes it isn't just 
there. When it is, I think that is where the 
heart would be." 

" I understand," said Carshall sofdy, " the 
heart star." 

** The heart star." Her repetition welcomed 
the sound. 

" They call that particular star Venus," said 
Carshall, ** and Venus is looking very well to- 
night." 

"Venus." She repeated this, too. "Why 
did they call it Venus? " 

" I guess because it was beautiful. You see, 
Venus was a goddess . • • the goddess of 
love." 

" I see. It's just a ^ — poetry name." 

" I'll tell you what I've been thinking, Zalia 
Thorne," he interrupted, " I've been thinking 
that for the first time in my life • — and almost 
everything that is happening to me just now ia 
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for the first time in my life — I find myself feel- 
ing very close to that sky of yours. Nearly 
everything else but that is wiped off the slate. 
We're tremendously alone. There's just you 
and me — and God." 

She seemed to know that something had sub- 
dued him and was hushed until, by her involun- 
tary habit, she repeated the name. 

" God • • • I suppose He's up there be- 
hind the stars." 

The faint glow when he drew at his pipe let 
her see the solemn assenting movement of his 
head. 

" I often wondered if it's true, that He's 
watching." 

" Yes," said Carshall, " He's always watch- 
ing — everywhere — even if I have often for- 
gotten it." 

" But when I was digging the hole I didn't 
believe it." 

" The hole ? — I know — I understand. It 
was very hard. I felt the same way, or I 
might have felt the same way — I didn't think 
about it at all — when I was in the boat. There 
was a pretty good excuse then for thinking that 
I had been overlooked, somehow, or didn't 
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count any more than the froth on the water. 
But you see, He was watching." 

" What makes you sure ? " 

The question was not skeptical. It was evi- 
dent that her expanding sense of wonder would 
welcome, if it did not already long for, con- 
firmation. 

"Well," and Carshall knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, " I didn't die in the boat, did I ? 
And Fm here, safe and whole, with another 
chance — with a solid island, with you — and 
the heart star." 

He was sure that her lips were moving to 
frame the significant last five words, but there 
was no sound. 

" It's this way : Things are dreadfully mixed 
when you're in the crowd. A lot of fool things 
seem tremendously important and the real 
things don't make any hit at all. When you're 
chucked out, away from the mess, you get at the 
inside of yourself, don't you? And the real 
things stand out strong and clear. You know, 
I used to think a big bunch of friends was the 
whole game. God I how selfish I was I I 
thought I owned them, and it made me infer- 
nally complacent. But . • . you can't 
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carry friends away with you to a desert island, 

can you ? " 

" Is that what makes you so — sad? " 
Carshall gulped. ^' I'm not sad. You 

mustn't think that Fm the mafi who waked up 

— waked up after a bad dream." 

The miracle was that she understood him 

well enough not to speak again. 
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''Close v>eTe they yet looked 
out upon different ways,** 



VIII 

THE BOAT 

FOR three days Carshall's work on the flag 
pole, the beacon pile, the oar and the hut 
were pursued with intermittent ardor. The 
truth is that he was learning rapidly so to meas- 
ure effort and abandonment that they might be 
brought into some sort of harmony. 

He whistled at his work, with particular unc- 
tion and effect when he was concentrated in the 
use of his knife. 

Having been interrogated many times as to 
specific tunes he took occasion to volunteer in- 
formation when it occurred to him. 

" That is the Louisiana Rag," he would re- 
mark, or " I like Music With My Meals." 
This with the apology that there was a lot in 
the accompaniment. 

She began to ask for repetitions of the Inter- 
mezzo, whose ardent strains Carshall hit off 
with considerable delicacy. It was a quaint 
sight, which he caught but twice, to see her 
brows lift with the high note. 

IIS 
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He had scraps of the "Tales of Hoff- 
man " and " Carmen," and " Aida," and cer- 
tain crooning motives from Wagner. Some of 
these he reiterated in a frantic strain when he 
was in difficulty with a joint, or the saplings 
were obstinate. 

In the face of proof that he knew " Lead 
Kindly Light," she had suggestions as to other 
hymns, but he failed her on most of them. 

" I tell you, Zalia, they're not the sort of 
thing you whistle generally. I did sing bass in 
a little church out by our country place for one 
summer, and it was great sport — I mean I 
liked it very much. I made up my mind to 
keep it up. But I never did. You know how 
a man drifts away from those things." 

" Then you do sing? " 

" O no 1 Not alone. I like to chip in on the 
harmony when there's a good crowd of fellows 
or the like of that." 

** A men's — chorus." 

" With a crowd of the boys. You ought to 
hear the bunch roar at a smoker. No, I guess 
you shouldn't. It was pretty noisy. Not much 
real music, maybe. But it did them good. O 
yes, it did them good. It let something out, 
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and I guess got something in, too. In a crowd 
like that you can bawl and bawl, and warm up 
your insides, and get to feeling good about 
everybody. There is always someone who 
really can sing and he keeps it going — one of 
those fellows who can get in those sliding tenor 
notes. Like the Swede. He was a bird. I 
wish he were here. No, I don't either. He 
would want to turn the island upside down 
to see how it looked on the other side. Of 
course you sing? " 

She shook her head. 

" I don't believe you. Somehow you look as 
if you sang." 

" I like to hear it" 

" Then it's a pity." 

" The high school boys had a — glee club." 

" How about the high school girls? " 

" I didn't like them the same. They didn't 
sing in the road late at night." 

" Then they missed the best sing of all, 
didn't they? Out in the dark. Nobody can 
see how badly you're doing it. And somehow 
it really sounds good." 

" Once the boys were arrested by the — Con- 
stable for making too much noisct" 
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" Just like a constable. And they hadn't 
broken any windows? '* 

"Onol" 

"Think of thatl But that's the way the 
world goes, Zalia. One half is always arrest- 
ing the other half, or asking why on earth some- 
one doesn't get busy and see that it's done. 
Not that the other half doesn't deserve it. 
The trouble is that the world is so confoundedly 
busy it hasn't time to lock itself up as much as 
it deserves. Which reminds me that you and 
I haven't done a thing toward establishing some 
proper kind of civil government here. Per- 
haps I'd make the better Sheriff. You can be 
Mayor. I'll do what the local statesmen call 
the ' rough stuff.' You'll receive visiting ad- 
mirals and bluff the delegations. We'll set up 
an autocracy that will make Moscow look like 
Hoboken. When I'm tired you can start me 
at taking the census. When youWe tired I'll 
launch a boom to make you Governor. Then 
you'll rise up and say, Not for you, that your 
duty is right here, your allegiance is to the 
thriving and enterprizing community in which 
you are proud to have lived for the past six 
years and— ^" 
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" You're going to cut your finger," suggested 
Zalla. 

" Thanks, Mayor and I need them all. O 
say I — I haven't planned a single window in 
this palace. Never mind. I haven't any plate 
glass. And I hate that wobbly glass that 
makes all outdoors look punctured. Speaking 
of houses, primitive man had a house like yours, 
and a very good sort that is. Stays put won- 
derfully. Best labor and material. Nothing 
flimsy. Weather proof, and all that. By and 
by primitive man learned to make a house such 
as mine is to be. The supply of caves wasn't 
big enough to go 'round. I suppose the specu- 
lators got busy. That's evolution. After 
awhile we'll be building a skyscraper. But just 
now I'm going to call a strike on this house. 
The union's getting tired of it." 

He glanced up at her. 

" There's something I've been wanting to do 
for days and days. What do you say to a run 
down to Coney Island — or Old Point Com- 
fort — in the boat?" 

She looked over in the general direction of 
the boat before answering. 

"You know what I mean," he added, 
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"a round the world trip — our world.'' 

" If you want to." 

" Not a bit enthusiastic. What a stay-at- 
home person you arel It will do you good. 
Mind you, I've only one oar, but I'm rather 
clever at sculling if you can stand for the wig- 
wag. We shall see what our Eden really looks 
like from the ocean — what sort of a first im- 
pression we are likely to make on a visitor." 

She laughed rather unmirthfully at this and 
strode away with him silently to look over the 
boat. 

He knew she had absolutely no fear of the 
water, whatever enigmatical prejudice she 
might hold with regard to the boat. And 
there was a prejudice. He could feel this as 
she stood among the stones listlessly watching 
him review the spaces of the yawl. 

As he puttered in the boat Carshall was en- 
veloped momentarily by memories of the horror 
— of the ugly frothing sea, of the sickening 
smoothness when the anger of the waters was 
spent, of Petrie's face. . . . 

But the new moment crowded out the old. 

" You will take the bow," he said. " And 
keep a sharp lookout. I'll be all ready when 
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you jump and yell * Big excursion boat on the 
port bow, sir 1 ' or * Heavily laden dinner table 
to starboard.' " 

She clambered in without noticing, or appear- 
ing to notice, the proffered help of his hand. 

Presently he thought she had forgotten the 
boat. Certainly she wasn't sulking. They 
pushed off, Carshall prodding the sand with his 
oar. Then straddling in the stern he dropped 
the oar into the hollow and began the oscillating 
stroke that sent the craft sinuously through the 
water. 

"You understand," said Carshall, "that 
you're the lookout. It's a man's job. I 
mustn't call you by any name like Zalia. It 
wouldn't fit at all just here. I must roar ' Say 
youl 'or * Blast your eyesl ' or, if I was going 
to risk being a little friendly, I ought to 
call you Thorne — ' Thorne, old man ' — no 
' Thorney ' — that's got the tang for this 
chummy game, don't you think? " 

" They would have called me that if I had 
been a boy, wouldn't they? " 

" Yes — unless you wanted them to, then 
they would have called you * Bing ' or * Chug ' 
or ' Dipper ' or * Kink ' or * Pigsey,' or some 
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other cheerful thing. They called me * Sop * 
— Sop Carshall." 

"Why?" 

" Maybe the first one knew. If he did I 
don't believe he ever told any one. That's one 
of the things you never find out, and never even 
try to find out. After awhile you get so that 
you'd miss it. You really would." 

" Men are — funny." 

" Screamingly funny — and millions of 
women have noticed it." 

They had started to the west and when they 
turned the point the steady northern monsoon 
caught them up. Carshall kept dose to the 
barren shore for a time, then drew seaward to 
measure the lift of the hill. 

Zalia, the breeze tossing her hair, swung to 
face the bow, scanning eagerly the newly re- 
vealed outlines of the island. 

These outlines, lying crisply against the flat 
blue of the sky, were picturesquely varied within 
the general oval that rose and fell between the 
northern and southern points. The hill broke 
through, bare and solemn, the flag pole at the 
utmost rise. 

The pole looked extremely meager. At five 
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miles It would have the dimensions of a match. 
At ten it would be a thread. 

" It will be what I put at the top that will do 
the trick," remarked Carshall on this score. 
" A good big black flag would be best of all. I 
guess any seafarer would admit that. But 
there would be a nice question as to what effect 
that sort of signal might have on the supersti- 
tious mind of any possible gentleman with 
binoculars. It would be taking a chance 
. . . Taking a chancel We've got to do 
plenty of that, haven't we? It's all a chance. 
It began with that." 

Zalia, her eyes wandering over the gilded 
profile of the island, was doing her own think- 
ing. Carshall wondered what thoughts were 
racing under that wind-flung mass of hair, and 
she, swinging about again, found his gaze rov- 
ing the horizon. 

*'Why are you looking there?" she asked 
him, and he fancied there was an impatient note. 
*' There isn't anything." 

** Away down there, somewhere," said Car- 
shall, pointing south, " is Madagascar. Over 
here, God knows how far, is Africa. Yonder 
are Ceylon and Mandalay, and when I ^ve her 
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this twist she's making for, say, Java. We can 
take our pick.'* 

"Where is Maine?" 

He made a motion with his hand. 

"And Broadway?" 

" I should say about — there," and Carshall 
laughed. 

She looked as he pointed, her brows gather- 
ing. " Then that's where you want to go, isn't 
it?" 

" O, I don't know. I suppose in a month or 
two any old port would begin to seem like a 
glorified Sandy Hook." 

Her eyes held him intently, as he seated him- 
self in the stern. " Suppose it was six years? " 

" Don't let us suppose any such calamity. I 
think, Thomey, that you deserve to be taken 
home sooner than that. ' A good deal sooner. 
Why, look at us this minute. We're away 
from the island already." 

She gave him a startled look. A flash of 
piercing doubt that was gone in a moment was 
followed by a look of chagrin. 

Once more Carshall promised himself that 
he would cease being flippant. He put it to 
himself frankly. The excitement, the oddity of 
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the situation made him feel and act like a boy. 

He had something reassuring ready when she 
came suddenly to her feet. 

" A shark ! " she screamed. 

He saw a fin. It might have been a por- 
poise or any other swimming thing. But he 
had no chance to debate that, for the girl, re- 
coiling, had stumbled — she of the nimble feet 
— had caught at the gunwale and toppled into 
the sea. 

Dropping the oar he leaped forward to clutch 
for her. He saw the golden swirl of her hair as 
she came up and that she set her face toward 
the shore. One glance backward told him that 
the oar had slid overboard. There was but 
one thing to do. 

He plunged after her with a shout of en- 
couragement. First the crawl stroke, in which 
he had great confidence for speed, and then, 
when she still drew away, the old overhand. 

"Take it quietly," he commanded her. 
" It*s easy. Head up the shore a little fur- 
ther." 

" Vm all right," she gurgled to him, her arms 
shining one after the other in the sunlight. 

He drew close. The woven gown thing 
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came into his hand — came free. Then he saw 
that the plunge of her feet had wrenched the 
shoulder bands — that she had shed it — and 
that she was swimming strongly three yards 
beyond. 

In the way of assistance she was in need of 
nothing from him. The white beach drew 
nearer. 

"Zalial'' he caUed. "Are you all right? 
Be careful of any rocks." 

" All right 1 " her voice came cheerily. 

" I'll go back for the boat." 

" No, no 1 " she shouted with a sharp, hyster- 
ical note, and he knew that she was treading 
water or standing in the shallow. " There's a 
k— current out there — and the shark ! Never 
mind the boat I You catit get it/ '' 

" Yes, I can 1 " And he kept the seaward 
stroke, locating the drifting yawl, and guessing 
that the breeze would carry it further than the 
current would carry the oar. 

Though the moments had been few, tide and 
breeze in a shoal channel had carried the boat 
disquietingly far to the south before he came 
within negotiating distance. 

" Come back I " her voice floated out to him. 
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" Barry 1'* — it was the first time for that — 
" Barry I You'll drown 1 O God 1 — and the 
oar's gone I " 

He grasped the gunwale, leaped to the bow 
and hanging face down began paddling rapidly 
with his hands. The yawl was no skiff or 
pleasure boat. So lightly laden it stood high, a 
good mark for the wind, and even with Car- 
shalPs hundred and fifty pounds in the bow, it 
held up so strongly that he had poor paddle 
way. 

The oar was only ten or fifteen yards distant. 
As both lay in the same current any gain that 
he made against the breeze would bring him 
nearer. But there was no evidence of a gain. 

" Idiot 1 " he growled at the end of a minute, 
plunged over the side and swam for the oar. 
" A fool stunt like that, with the other way so 
easy, does take the conceit out of a man ! " 

A grip on the oar was thrilling. It was only 
a slice of hickory but it meant much. He 
gratefully took his captive in tow and struck 
out for the boat. By now the boat was at least 
twenty yards off, but the hazard had passed 

Over his shoulder Carshall saw that Zalia 
was sitting low in the water. There were still 
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cries he could not translate. She could see that 
he was nearing the boat . . . that he was 
climbing in. 

When he looked up she had vanished, but he 
traced an explanatory movement in the brush. 

He was in a fine glow by the time he got down 
to work with the oar. Halfway to the place 
where Zalia had landed he met the strange 
gown • • • and a shocking sight it was to 
see that primitive finery floating there like a 
corpse. ... 

He fished it up with the oar. 

Heaven knows what psychology lay behind 
the making of it. A deep matter that, dating 
back, probably, to the early crustaqea. . . . 

He put it tenderly into the boat, this thing 
that had held her warm brown body, and set off 
again for the shore. 
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"When the giants play 
pigmies find shelter.'* 



IX 
PAGEANTRY 

WHEN he stepped ashore it was with the 
rescued garment under his arm, and 
when he reached the shack his first concern was 
to stow this symbol of raiment, much folded, 
though quite reverently, under a heap of leaves 
in the comer. 

** I suppose it's sentimental," he muttered 
" I might have let it go." 

But he should keep it. That had been his 
instinct and he should hold to that. If Provi- 
dence had given a slightly different tweak to de- 
tails — if he hadn't been provided with the grip 
in the other corner — the debate couldn't have 
come up. There would have been nothing to 
do but march proudly back with the captured 
robe and convey it, in some appropriate way, to 
its rightful owner. It occurred to him that if 
Providence had juggled matters in this other 
way, and he had been obliged to make this res- 
toration, instead of being privileged to pretend 
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the loss, he would have asked, as a mark of 
favor and in recognition of distinguished valor, 
that she amputate the train. He could see now 
that this notion of an amendment which would 
have been, in effect, an abbreviation, had been 
in his mind from the first, not as one of the 
great vital elements of the situation, yet as a 
practical expedient with a direct bearing. 

Happily — for that suggestion of the scissors 
might have been painful and complicating — 
there was another recourse far more sensible, it 
appeared to him, than any other. 

From the recesses of the grip he pulled forth 
a bundle of clothes. Here were linen trousers. 
Here was a shirt. Here was a belt. Rudi- 
mentary elements, as you would say. They 
ran a short gamut in a long way — there would 
be urgent necessity for reefing. But they were 
good clothes. They would be better than a 
freak djibbah, or whatever the thing was. 

There was no telling how she would take the 
suggestion. She had her own ideas. She had 
needed to have them. Mostly she had needed 
not acutely to want what she couldn't have. 
He was learning the same lesson, very slowly. 
She could have these clothes* They were the 
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most rational way out, the most convenient 
way out, especially as she didn't know he had 
saved the other. 

He held up the trousers once more. He had 
no tailoring imagination and found it hard to 
fancy the adjustment. Intrinsically trousers no 
doubt were ridiculous, a bifurcated joke that 
had become commonplace. The very name 
was ridiculous, though not so ridiculous, when 
you came to think of it, as '* pantaloons." 
Probably they would have invented a better 
name if it weren't for the ever present threat 
of " pants." 

He shouldn't choose to make her ridiculous, 
and would have given all his loose gold and sil- 
ver and all of his travelers' cheques to be able 
to bestow upon her a garment that would have 
pleased her, pleased her as the scarf and slip- 
pers had pleased her. Yet he could not deny 
that his first thought was the rational thought. 
This linen, supplemented by the cambric, solved 
the problem in the best way in which it could 
be solved. After all, he suspected that most 
girls enjoyed the sensation of men's clothes. 
He remembered Teressa almost hysterically 
masquerading in something of this very sort. 
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And there was Marcia Warren at that house 
party. 

So. fortified in his impulse, he carried these 
essential elements of a costume to the brink of 
Zalia's domain. 

" O Zalia I " 

" Yes I *' came the voice from the recesses. 

"You weren't hurt?" 

"Onol" 

" I have a great idea. You're no comic 
paper suffragette or strong minded person, so 
far as I know, but you ought to have accumu- 
lated a certain independence of mind. Any- 
way, youVe a right to be comfortable. Here 
are some clothes that I really think you will like 
better. Pull the belt tight — and roll them up 
at the feet until you find yourself." 

And he threw the bundle over the green bar- 
rier. 

Having done this he trudged across to his 
own bit of beach, spread his clothes in the sun 
and sat down with thoughts on quite another 
matter. 

Why did she hate the boat? 

Certainly she seemed beautifully sane in 
every other way, if you excepted that notion 
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about sailors, and the ghost — and about Ru- 
dolph. 

He reminded himself again that it would be 
miraculous if she hadn't developed some per- 
versity, some form of brooding madness in that 
unthinkable interval. It had been solitary con- 
finement whichever way you looked at it. He 
remembered having read that six or seven years 
was the limit of sane endurance in solitary con- 
finement. In the Italian prisons, for example, 
stark madness was the looked for end of that 
business. To be sure, she had had the sea and 
the sky and the verdant island. . . . And 
those antipathies would help. 

A call was wafted by the breeze. Undoubt- 
edly he had been dozing. Slipping into his 
dried garments, with a shrug at their heat, he 
made his way back. 

" Aye, aye I " he shouted. 

" ril come out if you won't laugh I '' 

" I won't promise anything, except to be glad 
I was so comfortably wrecked in the way of 
supplies." 

" TheyVe so funny 1 " 

" I deny it. They cost me two good pounds 
in London," 
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" I like the pockets." 

** O, come out and have it over." 

She came tentatively, and he didn't laugh. 
A sense of something infinitely beautiful in her 
dependence — and in her independence — held 
him mute for a moment. 

" You're ashamed of me," she said quickly. 

" O no, no ! I was just thinking that you're 
not like a mermaid any more . • • and 
what a stunning boy you make. But I like the 
boy just as much." 

" Do you? " She looked at him with a flash 
of something that wasn't coquetry, and stroked 
the dangling sleeves with signs of peculiar pleas- 
ure. He helped her roll the soft negligee cufifs 
to the elbows. Then she herself experimented 
with an added turn. For all the gratification 
at the drapery she instinctively displayed her 
wish for freedom and ended by liking effect 
or feeling, or perhaps, both, when her round, 
glowing arms were free almost to the shoulders. 

" Now that you have needle and thread," he 
said, *' you can do a little high class tailoring on 
this outfit. These ready-to-wears always need 
to be brought around to the particular case. 
You can do a little lopping on the sleeves, and 
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if you^U let me niake a suggestion, you might 
take a section out of the back. Then the 
trousers . . . slice them off to suit. 
Only brutal sartorial surgery will save them." 

" ril do it," she assented with every laugh- 
ing sign of excited pleasure. ^' I'm glad I lost 
the dress." 

"You can bat around more comfortably," 
suggested Carshall gratefully. " And you can 
swear a little, and of course now I've got to call 
you * Thorney.' And there can't possibly be 
any hitch about your calling me B^rry right 
along." 

" I did call you Barry, and you didn't mind 
me. 

" No, I didn't precisely obey you, but I liked 
the Barry. You see, you voted * Let the boat 
go,' and I voted * Keep it' There was no one 
to cast the deciding vote — and I was nearest." 

" There was a girl in * Vivian — something,' 
who ran away in boy's clothes." 

" There's only one safe way to let them do 
that, and that is on a desert island, a rather 
small desert island. In your case, now, they're 
the most reasonable things in the world, though 
as I have ventured to hint, they are likely to re- 
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suit in all sorts of extravagances of conduct on 
3rour part. I shan't be surprised at anything 
you do." 

She looked at the sky. 

" There's going to be a storm." 

He swung about and was startled by what he 
saw, for above a copperish flare at the horizon 
arose a magnificent pinnacle of purple doud. 
The ominous magic of this sudden appearance, 
with the sky above them still a placid blue, was 
spectacular in the highest degree. It stirred 
Carshall like the call to some barbaric encoun- 
ter. 

" Look at that thing grow I " he cried. 

It did grow, with a steady, awesome splendor, 
widening, heaping up until it filled the whole of 
the northern sky. The lines had a big, surly 
beauty, streaked with thin phantoms of vapor 
that scurried like hounds at the heels of a herd. 

The sea, a harsh greenish-black at the hori- 
zon, began to answer to the call. Slits of foam 
broke into the stretches of leaden blue in the 
nearer water, as if the monster were showing 
its teeth. The shadow of the canopy widened 
its area, drawing closer, darkening the froth. 
A reverberating roar arose out of the cavern- 
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ous space between the foam and the vapor. 

Zalia shivered. ** I always hide until the 
noise stops/' she said with a gesture of turning 
away. 

"Wait," urged Carshall. "It's a great 
show. Something to make Belasco envious. 
Looks as if there was wind enough there to 
blow this speck off the map." 

They seated themselves under the gable of 
Carshall's shack and watched in an awed silence 
the majestic swirl of the pageant They saw 
the curtain of rain fling its folds across the 
water. The whole thing indeed had the shift- 
ing splendor of a drama, a drama titanic and 
bewildering, constantly changing its setting, 
played over by stupendous chromatic rays, 
splashed by the spillings of electric fire— -^ the 
very crisis of the spectacular. 

The effect -of the whole affair was to make 
the island seem pitifully small. The place 
shriveled. The two human figures in the pic- 
ture shrank to negligible dots. 

" Hit a fellow your size ! " laughed Carshall. 
" Did you ever see such a fuss? I didn't know 
there was room in the sky for so much scenery. 
It's like a fight. They're having it out — turn- 
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ing on us. Look at that drunken fat fellow 
over there — big as Mont Blanc or old Pike." 

" That's what it seems like," came Zalia's 
tremulous voice, — " like fighting, just as if there 
was dreadful fighting. I hate fighting." 

" But it's only a matter of so much gas. You 
know what the chap said about Wagner's music. 
It isn't so bad as it sounds. Really, this isn't 
so bad as it looks. It's because we see all of it 
— we've got front row seats with nothing in the 
way. The one that hit the Sophia Wickes was 
much worse, undoubtedly. It came up in the 
night. The howl was on in earnest when they 
woke me. Two masts gone. The ocean play- 
ing around in the hold. Everybody figuring 
chances. The captain chewing a strand of rope 
and coughing it out and trying to split that 
chunk of noise with his own beautiful roar. 
The Malay cook praying and making faces. 
The Russian mate driving them with the iron 
belaying pin and cursing in a funny piping 
staccato. Ropes wrapping about you every- 
where, blocks banging and punching at your 
head, everything melting into water and rush- 
ing you up hill and down again. Men thrown 
together like skittle pins. A bitter taste in your 
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mouth. Then blood . . • and boats, and 
a horizon, and a maddening sun, and dreams, 
and a drink of rain water, and lots of white 
sand, and palm trees, and a dopey feeling of 
some one else being there, and • . . 
you." 

" And here,*' she said, turning to him, " here 
you feel safe ? " 

" Here I feel safe.'' 

The swish of the deluge when it struck the 
island was accompanied by a rap of thunder that 
smote like a sledge. Zalia sat with parted lips, 
her hands clasped tensely about her knees. 
She was rigid. The volume of water aston- 
ished and disquieted Carshall. Yet the wind 
was more of a menace. It pressed with the sus- 
tained violence of straining muscles, pressed 
without pause, now and then with an added pres- 
sure of frantic violence. Carshall knew the 
meaning of the fusillade of sharp sounds that 
punctuated the roar. Trees were groaning and 
snapping all about them. 

" My flag pole ! " muttered Carshall. " It 
will go." 

Almost as he spoke the shack careened, lifted 
and was slapped like a tangled mess of straw 
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against the wall of rock behind him. As the 
shadow moved he saw Zalia, outstretched, her 
face upturned, her hair splaying in the sand. 

" My God ! " he shouted through the din. 
"Did it get you?" 

He drew her into the partial shelter of the 
overhanging rock, then, as a fresh cascade of 
rain splashed over the spot where his shack had 
stood, he threw his salvaged coat about her, 
gathered her up and strode into the open space 
that stretched between her " home ** and his. 

Blinded by the torrent and buffeted by the 
wind he fumbled his way over the rise, past the 
drenched embers of their fire, across the door- 
yard space behind the bushes into the secure 
shelter of her cave. 

It was she who spoke first as she opened her 
eyes. 

"YouVehurt!" 

" I ? Not a bit. You got it all. It's too 
bad. The shack's gone. That's what an en- 
gineering education does for you." 

" Your face ! " she cried, putting up her hand. 
"It's all — blood!" 

".Nonsense." He brushed his sleeve across 
his rheek. " Sure enough ! I should have 
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smoothed up those poles. But where did they 
strike youl I'm one more kind of a fool. I 
should have let you hide here." 

" It was just being afraid," she assured him 
and insisted on sitting up. " How did you 
manage? " — she was a bit amazed to find her- 
self in the familiar surroundings. 

" Toted you. You only weigh a hundred 
and thirty — or did when I started out." 

Zalia winced at a fresh glare of lightning and 
new screeches from the trees. 

" What beats me, Thorney," said Carshall, 
" is how you ever lived through so many of 
these alone." 

" There was only one so bad as this." She 
was on her knees with a fragment of cloth find- 
ing the cut on his temple. 

" Don't bother with that. It's nothing at all. 
Lie down for awhile until you've pulled your- 
self together. Wait a moment," and he darted 
away again before she could check him and re- 
turned with his flask. He held the silver cup 
to her lips. 

"What IS it?" 

" Pretty good brandy. • . . Now you 
wiU feel better." 
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She consented to lie prone. He moved for- 
Mrard toward the opening and crouched there in 
the uproar. There was but a meager glimpse 
between the bushes of the angry surf behind the 
slant of rain. . . • 

In half an hour the thunder and the strain 
of the wind had ceased, but the rain fell for 
another hour. Twice when Carshall turned 
about he saw two steady eyes shining in the dim- 
ness. 

In that interval he had mentally rebuilt the 
shack and repeated the heavy labor of the sig- 
nal pole. He spoke to her of this at last, when 
the noise had lessened. ''Next time my 
bungalow shall be anchored." 

He diverted himself by telling her about (Af- 
ferent methods of building — about the cave- 
dwellers, the tree men, the Eskimos, the paper 
inventions of Japan, the jungle huts of Borneo, 
the buried houses of Troy and Pompeii. 

Something in the sheen of the stone roof that 
sheltered them set him off into geology and the 
earth fires and the mighty baking the fires did, 
and how full of wonders the crust was, witfi 
crystals that made a man rich when he found 
but a handful — that is to say, he would be rich 
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if he were where he could spend the crystals. 
If he were where he couldn't spend the crystals 
it was what grew on top of the crystals that 
gave him all the riches he could use. Maybe 
that was riches enough if he was a wise man. 
Wise men had been known to live very simply. 
One lived in a tub. But he had been rather 
a foolish wise man after all. That was what 
made so much trouble. Wise people were so 
often foolish, and foolish people were so often 
devilish clever. The trick was to know when 
you were well off. Once in a long while you 
met some one who knew how to make the most 
of what he had — " like you, Thomey," he con- 
cluded. 

*' The man who lived in the tub/' came the 
voice from the back of the cavern, " what did 
he do when it rained? '* 

" I suppose he turned the tub over, which 
shows, I guess, that his tub was a better idea 
than my shack. Maybe the point is, Thomey, 
that home is where we find ourselves, that is, 
where we find ourselves. They like to say that 
the French people have no word for *home,' 
but their word chez — *with* — is probably 
from the Latin casa, which means ' home,' and 
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though theyVe twisted the noun into a preposi- 
tion, that * With ' means a lot. It means that 
with each other here on this old Island we're 
home. Isn't that true as nails? Excuse my 
sounding like a professor. It's rough on the 
hostess, but I've got to do something till this rain 
stops." 

" I like to hear you," said Zalia. 

*'That should make me feel at home, 
shouldn't it? You women " — (he heard Zalia 
chuckle) — " have a great gift for letting a 
man gambol all over the lot and he surely does 
have a choice time until he gets himself alone* 
You wouldn't think to hear me that I'm rather 
a reticent person. Yet there's a good deal to 
be said for talk. It helps you keep up your 
courage." 

" But you aren't afraid 1 " 

" Maybe I am — of being alone. And 
that's silly enough, isn't it, for I'm not alone, 
ami?" 

** No • • . you've got the Mayor." 

He filled the cave with his laugh. " And the 
Mayor's got a sense of humor, which you can't 
always say for mayors." 

** What is a sense of humor ? " asked Zalia. 
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" It's knowing the difference between a 
doughnut and a cruller. Or rather it's know- 
ing when to call a cruller a doughnut for a rea- 



son." 



'' I don't understand that at all," said Zalia. 

" Neither do I. And it's right there that our 
sense of humor is tested. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter change the illustration. If I said I was 
hungry that would be serious. If I said I 
wasn't hungry, that would be comic. . . . 
If I asked you over to my house to lunch, that 
would be humorous." 

" I see," said Zalia with an inflection. 

*' It's serious, your asking me for this defini- 
tion. It's comic, my trying to give it. It's 
humorous, your making believe that I have 
given it. Understanding the joke means a 
sense of the comic. Understanding the joker 
means a sense of humor. This is as good as a 
picture puzzle for keeping me busy. Maybe 
that's what life is — a kind of picture puzzle. 
We're all trying to put the pieces together. Or 
let us say this island's like a piece that's dropped 
off onto the floor. We're on the floor-piece 
waiting for some one to find us. Meanwhile 
here we are, two awfully nice people alone ta 
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a stone house ten thousand years or so old, 
maybe ten million. The stone house belongs to 
one of these persons. The wind has just fore- 
closed on the other fellow's house. One of 
these two is a girl-person — a woman, you 
might say, who is resting up after burning out 
a small fuse. The other of these persons is a 
man — who came last, just as the scientists tell 
us he really did come in the order of creation. 
The man pretends to be the size of a man, but 
he feels about as big as a pint of peanuts when 
he compares himself with the woman. The 
woman fought and routed — without a living 
soul to help her — the worst beast in the 
whole pack of beasts — " 

"Beasts?" 

" — the beast of Lonesomeness that frightens 
the man into fits — fits of talk, mostly. And if 
you want my opinion, I'm likely to become a 
iFrightful bore." 

" Do you know what I was thinking? " said 
Zalia. 

Carshall turned grimly. " Now don*t tell me, 
Thorney, that youVe been thinking of some- 
thing else while I've been going on with this 
absorbingly interesting dissertation 1 " 
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" No," she laughed, " not all the time — just 
this minute." 

" Tell me the awful truth." 

'' I was thinking it's too bad you haven't a 
lot of books." 

"01" He pretended to be immensely re- 
lieved. '* It wouldn't have been so bad. But 
I have a book, by the way. I must dig it out 
and read it to you, if you like. It's a ro- 
mance." 

"What's that?" 

" This is romance — we two in a hole in the 
ground in the middle of the world, bottled by a 
storm. This whole adventure of ours is a ro^ 
mance." 

" * Alice Through the Looking Glass,' — is 
that a romance?" 

" Surely." 

"And 'Cinderella'?" 

" Yes, indeed." 

"And *Blue Beard'?" 

"Rather!" 

" And • Paul and Virginia '? " 

" Yes." 

"And* Little Women'?" 

"No — I think that was the other sort." 
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" And * Lorena's Engagement ' ? " 
" O, I'm sure that wouldn't come in, though I 
never read It. Sounds like realism to me. Ro- 
mance has to be something that doesn't happen 
every day." 

" Then I like that better." 
" Now isn't that lucky — when you're locked 
up in one and have nothing in sight to read but 
another one? " 

" But I like them to end happily." 
" You're quite right, in my opinion. So 
many things that you bump against in this world 
don^t end happily that it can't be morbid 
or wicked to have the make-believe things 
smooth off at the end — especially, of course, 
if you've been led to believe that this is the 
way it's going to be. I don't like to be tricked. 
If you've been promised gloom, and it keeps 
piling up, you have no right to complain if 
there's a big chunk of it at the end. In that 
case nothing but a whopping spasm of misery 
fills the bill. And you like to see it well done 
— all hands in one smashing red horror. But 
I'm with you, Thorney, in rather liking, as a 
matter of the general diet, to have them pulled 
out, somehow, before the thing's over. I be- 
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lieve in ending happily. I expect to end hap- 
pily myself." 

She crept forward to a place beside him* 
He studied her solicitously. " You're sure 
you are not hurt?" 

Her laugh and look assured him. 
"Do I always act — like a — little girl?" 
" There wasn't any acting about this. The 
giant gave us a swat and we had to take the 
count. I don't expect you to be hit by a house 
and then say * Excuse me.' These were real 
doings, Zalia. The island's wrecked, or it 
ought to be. Did you hear the trees going? 
You were afraid I'd get through and wouldn't 
have anything left to do ! That's provided for, 
anyway. I wanted to be a householder, and I 
couldn't hold it, could I? And here we arc 
cave dwellers again. I think they call that 
reversion. We've got to begin over, evolute 
again. Primitive man probably slid back a 
good many times. Wind and lightning and 
other things attended to that. But, you see, 
we've lived in the future. We don't have to 
strain our imagination to create a house. 
We've had it. We have the image of that 
Jovely portable mansion clearly before us. We 
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know just what we've got to do. And, by the 
way, that sky row really has given me a fright- 
ful appetite.'* 

" It's nearly over." She pointed. " The 
sun's just waiting." 

It showed itself almost while she spoke, fill- 
ing the fringe of the outer arch with the glitter 
of a thousand diamonds. 
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"So that by certain sounds may 
be wrought wonders as strange 
as the magic of a jinnee," 
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THOUGH the island steamed in the quick 
return of the sun it was an astonishment 
to Carshall that the air so soon came dry and 
tranquil. The breeze had a washed freshness 
as it sprang off the sea. 

The vegetation showed but a brief interval 
between the cry and the laugh. It was as if the 
island shook itself like a dog capering out of a 
pond and stretched comfortably to dry out. 

A reaction threw its drowsy spell over the 
castaways. Not until late in the aftemon did 
Carshall open lazy eyes to a realization that life 
once more had returned to its level grooves. 

Zalia, he fancied, had not slept so long and 
would be at this instant in her dooryard revising 
her new costume. He wondered, idly, why he 
was sure that she was actually thus engaged. 
Some such clairvoyance might, he thought, come 
in time as a natural result of this constant com- 
panionship. It seemed to him that he had 
heard of such things. 

155 
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After looking over the fragments of the hut, 
and a pretty bit of mush they were, he made off 
alone to investigate the results of the storm. 
Picturesqueness was to be expected in the work 
of that wind. 

The flag pole had snapped off close to the 
ground quite as he had anticipated. The splic- 
ing was splintered hopelessly. The wood pile 
was matted and disordered. 

For some reason he did not feel greatly an- 
noyed. 

" Am I beginning not to care? *' 

He said it aloud as he pottered over the 
wreckage. He would rebuild the signal, of 
course. He would keep the beacon wood ready 
for the match. But it was true that he was not 
just then acutely concerned. This was doubt- 
less the way it would be with him. When days 
enough had gone by he would cease to be 
eager. He would sink back into the hopeless- 
ness of it — at least into the unlikeliness of it- 
He would learn to draw his chances in larger 
lines — perhaps begin thinking in years instead 
of in days. If thinking in years instead of in 
days was going to make him more comfortable 
the habit would be a matter of plain common 
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sense — a life saver — would give him strength 
to bear the times when he would be eager. 

There was no use fooling himself into believ- 
ing that he wouldn't be eager — wouldn't bang 
his head against the bars and demand to be let 
out It was certain to happen. A ferocity of 
resentment, of rebellion, was right there in the 
back of his brain, ready to get out in front and 
make things miserable. The sane necessity was 
to keep this liberty-hunger in check, to swallow 
the bitterness when it got into his throat, to shut 
out the vision of all that lay beyond the horizon. 

He had something to go on. The island 
was, it seemed, not likely to be wiped off the 
map, even if it needed mending. A palm he 
had planned to rifle was on its back, the fruit 
ready to his hand — fruit for optimism. It 
was all in the way you looked at it. 

By the inevitable triangulation he was soon 
thinking again of Zalia . • . over there 
abbreviating his trousers. How lithe and 
lovely she looked in that boy rig I 

Perhaps nothing mattered so much • • • 
so much as Zalia — so long as she was there, 
so long as he could be there presently with her 
eyes to laugh at him, or look perplexed, or 
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emerge from perplexity with that delicious ef- 
fect of a dissolving emotion. 

He sat In the glare of the sun, his face turned 
Zalla-ward, for many absorbed minutes until the 
glare finally drove him away. 

He went back by the route they had taken on 
the day of their exploration. Yes, the wind 
had wreaked Its sweet will. One bread fruit 
tree was down. A mangosteen was In the 
same trouble. There was a deeper tangle in 
many places, wet holes and a feverish smell. 

A heavy ashen trunk lay almost directly 
across the opening of the dark place. He drew 
close and peered In. That particular nook 
looked very old, as If a million years had left 
marks, dropped trinkets, festered and flowered, 
crept and climbed and brooded there. Withal 
it was prodigiously empty. 

It would be worth exploring in detail when 
footway over that wet fern huddle of its floor 
was easier — worth figuring how the bearded 
sailor with the black pipe could have contrived 
to produce a memorable illusion. Not that he 
would think of confronting Zalia with any 
guesses. Nothing but conclusive evidence, evi- 
dence that could be made utterly plain, would 
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suffice for such an undertaking. No diagram 
or personally conducted demonstration might 
lay the ghost for good and all, but it would make 
headway against that matter. 

If you knew that there was no occasion for 
a ghost — well, nothing could be more cor- 
rective to the imagination than that. 

To prove, if that might be, that Mr. Sailor- 
man, pipe and whiskers and (you might hope) 
a few nuts or custard apples, or avocadoes to 
reward his persistence, had naturally and rea« 
sonably slipped away, was to suggest by the best 
possible means that there were really six men 
in the boat when it went off. After that the 
ghost wouldn't have a leg to stand on. 

Odd it certainly was that Carshall, just here, 
in the midst of these silent speculations should 
hear a sound he had never heard in this soli- 
tude before. 

It was a song, very faint and far, he might 
have said, but recognizable as a song, floating 
from somewhere ... a high sweet strain. 

Zalia — she was singing I A small matter in 
the crashings of a world, a trivial incident under 
your eye as you read this in your Pullman or 
in your slippers, yet to Carshall an event, a 
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stirring, epochal happening, invested by the 
setting, and much else, with sublime significance 
•— with an aureole of sentiment that made it for 
him, in that first hearing, the very apotheosis of 
sound. 

He could see her, when he had stolen back 
toward their camp, moving with an arm- 
ful of leaves in the direction of his sleeping 
place. She had brushed away the dampened 
litter. She was making him a new bed. 

And she was singing as she moved. There 
was nothing in the slenderness of the melody 
that promised detection of the words, yet by 
creeping a bit nearer he caught every one. 

/ sat down beside her, and gently did chide her. 
That such misfortune should give her such pain. 

'A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure she*d break it again. 

Something in the recesses of memory told 
Carshall that he had heard this before. Some 
\ one close to him had sung it — in a thin tremu- 
lous voice. Maybe it was his Scotch grand- 
mother, who had the red cheeks far into the 
white years. His grandmother ; that was It. 
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Where did Zalia get this venerable song? 
There was another stanza that came in a 
fuller note. 

*Twas hay-making season-^ I can't tell the reason — 
Misfortunes will never come single *tis plain; 

For very soon after poor Kitty's disaster 
The diwil a pitcher was whole in CoVraine. 

" Kitty of Coleraine "— here it was, bub- 
bling out of the past, with all of its quaint Irish 
humor still lusty and mellow. And Miss Mys- 
tery had shamelessly shunted him away from 
that song question. 

He waited. There was a pause In which 
doubtless she 'was busy with the fine points of 
her labor. 

Then the soft contralto came again. This 
time it was 

Twinkling stars are laughing, love. 

Laughing at you and me. 
While your bright eyes look in mine 

Peeping stars they seem to be. 

To Carshall this was more than an echo. He 
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knew " Twinkling Stars " very well. It be- 
longed to the heap on the home piano. 

Beginning almost at a whisper he joined his 
voice with hers, increasing the volume of the 
notes until 

Twinkles come end go, love. 
Brightest scenes must leave our sight . . . 

drew them into unison. The result of this was 
that at 

Shines with radiant beams • • . 

her voice trailed off into silence. 

"We'll do that better, Thorney," cried 
Carshall, bursting into the open, " when weVe 
had a few rehearsals. You must have noticed,'* 
he went on, ignoring her suffused look, " how I 
slipped off the * silver stairs ' and I muffed the 
* golden beams ' entirely. But don't put me out 
of the choir just for that." 

" I thought you were up on the hill," she 
said. As usual her eyes said the rest. 

"The plain fact is that I haven't been as 
much up in the air for a long time as I was with 
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this song. I guess the sea Is bad for my voice. 
I need some hard practice. Right here we 
organize the Equatorial Choral Union. We'll 
have to keep sober to pronounce It" 

He reverted to the idea in their twilight time, 
and was eloquent. Nevertheless there was 
long difficulty in persuading her to give herself 
even with obvious reserve to such expression. 
Her speech was growing easier hour by hour. 
Her words had less and less of that inverted 
sound which the musician calls ^* closed." So 
far as speech went, a slender bridge was rebuilt. 
But a hearer of the singing notes evidently was 
an acute embarrassment. A week had passed 
before her confidence came. 

Carshall felt that he was never likely to for- 
get the occasion when that diffidence surren- 
dered. The surrender was Indeed complete 
and without terms. The bonds burst in an 
abandonment that was a heart cry, in a tremu- 
lously passionate outgiving that bared every 
fiber of feeling. The notes no longer had the 
blind sound. They were notes that saw. 
They thrilled Carshall so deeply that his own 
voice often drooped until he might hear with- 
out restraining by his withdrawal. In the end 
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he learned that she sang with fullest freedom 
when he himself lost sense of all but the blended 
strain on which they both floated In an exquisite 
elation. 

Her voice, which at first had something of 
that mystic softness of muted strings, gathered 
roundness and limpidity. The warmth behind 
it found a way. It did not matter that the 
words were simple. And there was no art. 
Her voice had not been " made." It had hap- 
pened. It had grown like the bosom that lifted 
to borrow the clean, willing air. 

For every natural reason It had a sadness. 
It came out of the past. It was a strain of the 
great transmitted ritual of melody. When he 
felt It this way, when its Isolation touched him, 
Carshall was swept by a sense of its pathos. 
It was a voice from behind the bars. Yet there 
could be no question that to her It was an ex- 
pression of joy . . . maybe no longer the 
plaintive joy of a nun singing In her 
cell. . . . 

" Kitty," It appeared, was her father's song. 
She liked this best, gave it with the greatest 
readiness, with the plainest signs of long fa- 
miliarity. 
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Before many days Carshall came to know its 
story intimately. 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping* 
With a pitcher of milk from the Fair of CoVraine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 

what shall I do now — *twas looking at you n^wl 
Sure, such a pitcher I'll ne'er meet again! 

'Twas the pride of my dairy, O Barney McClearyl 
You're sent as a plague to the girls •f CoVrtdne. 

1 sat down beside her, and gently did chide her. 

That such misfortune should give her such pain, 
'A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure sh^d break it again. 

*Twas haymaking season — / can't tell the reason — 
'Misfortunes will never come single 'tis plain; 

For very soon after poor Kitty's disaster 

The diwil a pitcher was whole in Col'raine. 



"I like that Kitty," said CarshaU. "She 
was game." 

Zalia had never considered the psychology 
of Kitty. 
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There was one song of which Zalia had only 
fragments. It was about the '' Shade of the 
Sheltering Palms." 

" From ' Floradora,' " Carshall told her, 
*' And a jolly musical thing that was. It had 
a Sextette that got to be like the Mayflower. 
Every girl who ever climbed into print came 
over in the Sextette. By the way, there's a 
song in that, ^ Come and see our island.* Fits 
right in. Islands look awfully good on paper 
or in two acts. You don't feel the pinch. 

So come along 
And hear the song 
That nature sings the whole day long. 

" Wait a moment ... let me see if I 
can remember that palm song — 

There is a garden fair, set in the Eastern sea. 
There is a maid keeping her tryst with me. 

In the shade of the palm • • • 
How can I leave her alone — 

" O, I've forgotten just how it goes," Carshall 
broke off with a sense of successfully avoiding 
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troubles ahead. He covered his retreat by re* 
verting to the romantic traditions of islands, 
Atlantis and Lemuria, and fabled giants twenty- 
seven feet high and eight feet across the shoul- 
ders. 

Carshall's own repertory was short when it 
came to the words, but such as it was he shared 
it with her. He taught her college songs to 
which her tones gave an odd, elfin flavor. In- 
cidentally these precipitated their own torrent 
of questions as to the meaning of words, and 
over and over again he was driven into a cor- 
ner by the difficulties of translating the derived 
into the elemental. Apparently she was willing 
to let much of him go untranslated, but what 
she herself was to say she wanted to know. 

There was one class of song which he in- 
stinctively avoided, though not without an oc- 
casional false step. He was astonished when 
he began making his own index expurgatorius 
to find how many songs were of the sea and 
sailors — especially of sailors. Even poor 
" Nancy Lee *' was unsafe. " A Thousand 
Leagues Away ** was too sailorlsh ; so was " A 
Yankee Ship." " Larboard Watch " with its 
"weather shrouds'* and "The Heart of a 
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Sailor '• went by the board. " Three Fishers ** 
was sad anyway, and " The Tar's Farewell " 
was tar whichever way you looked at it. It was 
a pity to leave out " The Three Sailor Boys," 
"Tom Bowling," "They All Love Jack,'* 
"The Mermaid," "Sailing," "Out on the 
Deep"— yes, and "The Midshipmite." But 
it had to be done. Sailors were persona non 
grata. 

These things were constantly popping out 
from his memory, probably because the droning 
accompaniment of the sea was always with them, 
and because Carshall so often sang with his 
eyes on the rim. 

There were times when he had an impulse 
systematically to smash this sailor prejudice, per- 
haps by the music route. The undertaking 
looked plausible and praiseworthy. It would 
make him feel more comfortable. That preju- 
dice kept him from talking of things that were 
always rising in his thoughts. She was asking 
him to live in a sea without sailors. It was 
making her the enemy of his hopes. 

When he looked at her his resolution fal- 
tered. He might decide to hurt her for her 
own good, for his own good, hurt her as a harsh 
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necessity. But the sight of the hurt always 
withered his plans. The flash of it held him 
— made his effort at the outset look like an in- 
trusion. It did not inspire pity. There was 
nothing pitiful about her. She was not fragile 
in mind or in body. It came back to that — 
it was an intrusion and intrusions are magnified 
infinitely when Two are living alone with each 
other. This is why matrimony should be 
likened to an island rather than to a sea. 

Then Carshall knew that he was making 
terms. It was common sense. It was peace. 
Besides, her hatred of sailors wouldn't retard 
their coming, if they were ever to come. It 
didn't prevent his glorification of sailors — 
didn't prevent an actual warmth in the cockles 
of his heart at the very thought of the name. 
Some of the heartiest, wholesomest, honestest 
men he had ever met had been men who went 
" down to the sea in ships." Old Bracket, for 
instance, with the ruddy cheeks, bitten by temp- 
ests and singed by sunshine, his bellowing mer- 
riment and his cordial fist. Or Tweedie, of 
the iron jaw and the velvet voice. Or, for that 
matter. Bud Shay — when would you be likely 
to meet another like him in any clothes ? Salty 
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men with a grip to them. Men who had stood 
up to things. Men who could take blows and 
give them. Men who had thought and read 
and worked things out while cheaper men were 
puttering. . . • This was why he was 
sure that if he ever had the staggering luck to 
see a blue-water sailor again he should kiss 
him on both cheeks. 

You may fancy, then, how Carshall felt 
when one morning he saw a speck on the distant 
surface of the water.. 



If 



THE SPECK 

"Out of the Sea came, unsutntnoned, 
a visitor that spake no vvord," 



XI 

THE SPECK 

CARSHALL sprang forward into the sand 
and bellowed the news of his discovery. 

It needed no corroboration from Zalia, 
though she gave this promptly, and without 
excitement. 

After so many hours of watching Carshall 
was seeing in the great expanse the first thing 
that was not wat^r. 

His immediate thought was that it was a 
large vessel. 

There was no smoke. Probably it was not a 
steamship. . . . No, it was not a steam- 
ship. It was too small. 

^' Do you see sails ? " he shouted to Zalia, 
though she was at his elbow. 

" No," she answered quietly. 

^' I must signal I " he exclaimed tensely. 
" We must do everjrthing we can I " 

And he did a number of excited things. 

He ran for his revolver, fired six shots in 
rapid succession, and reloaded the hot chambers 

X7J 
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of the weapon. He ran at top speed by the 
shortest, smoothest way he knew to the hill. 

On the top of his pole he had rigged a long 
streamer made up of strips of Petrie's bag, a red 
silk handkerchief, with fragments of his own 
linen, stockings and ties — a puny streamer that 
now pointed due southwest. The speck lay to 
the northeast so that the streamer from this 
angle would be practically invisible. 

He dashed at the woodpile and gave it the 
match. After all, smoke was a good advertise^ 
ment of life. 

The beacon leapt in the bree!^e and sent its 
banner of rolling gray over the water. It made 
his heart thump to see the big blaze, to hear 
the dry timber spit and chatter and break at last 
into a fusillade of combustive explosions. 

But the smoke floated, like the streamer on 
the pole, due southwest. It would make poor 
clamor to any eye in the northeast. 

From where he stood on the hill Carshall saw 
that at the lower level he had greatly exag- 
gerated the distance of the speck. It could not 
be more than ten miles from the shore. In that 
case it must be a small craft. 

He hurried back again to the beach fuming 
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with resentment that he should be without a 
glass. It was a hideous calamity to be without 
the sea searchers at the one moment in his ca- 
reer when they would be absolutely invaluable. 

^^ Curse it, Zalia I If we only had a glass I 
'Do you make out anything I Is it any nearer? '* 

" I think it is," she said ^^ I think it's com- 
ing this way." 

"Lord Harry I I hope sol IVe done 
everything. The fire's going. The pennant's 
all right, though it's blowing the wrong way for 
them to see it." 

'' Them! '' she asked him. 

" Good God, girl I Don't you want it to be 
themf' 

** But I don't think it is," she said. 

He was off again for the revolver and 
loosened another round. 

The clatter of the explosions quickly spilled 
into the stillness that followed. They made 
the sea seem bigger. And the growing speck 
was to windward. 

It was growing. The sun caught it now and 
then, seemed to pick it out and drop it back 
again into the weaving lines of the water^ 

The sea was young on that morning, young 
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and ag^le. Sometimes it was middle-aged and 
ponderous. Sometimes it was old and full of 
senile wrinkles. On that morning it frisked 
and leaped in playful ways, the serried lines 
moving endlessly out of the northeast. 

"Even if it's only a small craft," 
cried Carshall, "it means everything. It 



means. . . • 



Yet as he spoke he began to doubt. There 
was no sign of a sail, though it was so much 
nearer. It could scarcely be more than a small 
boat. He had been foolish to think of ten 
miles. It certainly was not more than five miles 
away ... if it was that. 

"Think of it I Think of it I" Carshall 
ejaculated with clenched hands. He moved to 
and fro at the water's edge. He turned and 
caught Zalia's hands, his face close to hers. 
" Do you realize — do you understand what this 
might mean ? " 

" It isn't a boat," she said decisively. 

He shrank and swung about to strain his eyes 
and shift from one part of the beach to another 
as if to find a vantage point from which the 
question might be answered. 

He filled his pipe and forgot to light it 
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" Anyway," he said, " it's coming straight for 



us.'' 



The thing had taken an intolerable clutch on 
his nerves. It was the doubt, the suspense. 
That it should not be the thing he had dreamed 
of, that it should be anything but a human craft 
— with men in it — was the last touch of irony. 

He ran to his own boat and set off im- 
petuously to intercept the object, turning every 
few moments to measure its angle. 

Zalia stood on the beach shading her eyes 
with both hands, moving from place to place 
and making an involuntary gesture as if to pro- 
test or to recall him. Her face was contorted 
and colorless. Her lips whispered or drew 
firmly together. 

" It's a barrel I " she screamed finally. " It's 
only a barrel ! " 

He didn't hear her. Straddled in the boat 
he was following the bobbing object — and saw 
for himself. 

It was a barrel. 

The revulsion was sharp. His humiliation 
shriveled him. A child would have known at 
any distance that it was not a boat. A barrel I 
He didn't care what it was. He squatted in 
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the yawl and stared furiously at this ludicrously 
dwindled image. 

It would have to be headed off if he was to 
capture it. Wind and current would make it 
miss the island by half a mile. They would be 
an hour or two hours in doing it. How long 
was of no consequence. 

He felt like the victim of a rather con- 
temptible practical joke. 

It was another warning. He must learn to 
keep his head. What would have become of 
her if she hadn't managed to get over this sort 
of delirium? 

Nevertheless her skepticism had annoyed him. 
He believed that she was glad that it was a 
barrel • . . something not likely to have 
sailors in it. • • • 

He drove the boat into the teeth of the wind. 
The island narrowed and drooped. He could 
see Zalia standing erect, her face to him 
• • . like a graceful boy . . • and 
growing smaller. 

He had gone a long way when the cruel fool- 
hardiness of what he was doing came to him. 
Admitting the mildest interest in him this would 
be a torture to her, a gratuitous torture. He 
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was venting his irritation, his disappointment on 
her. That was the short of it 

The glimmer of this contributed no comfort. 
It meant simply that he was another kind of 
fool. 

But he did not turn back. He drew in the 
oar, sat in the stern and let himself drift. The 
direction of his drifting would announce ap- 
proximately the course of the barrel. The 
island grew larger again. 

Zalia was still standing there, motionless, 
when the yawl had drawn to within a half mile 
northeast of the shore. 

He rose up then and shouted to her, his hand 
to his lips, " I'm going to bring it in I " She 
waved her hand. 

This time he reached the relic 

It was a fat yellow barrel, grimy, smeared 
with sea stains. There were stencil letters and 
markings. He caught one intelligible word. 
" Petrol." 

His laugh failed to reach Zalia, diough it 
was a lusty explosion. It was not merry, yet it 
was a vent — a* tribute to the crowning sarcasm. 

The cask proved independent and elusive 
when he came to nose it in shore. In shallow 
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water he found it adorned with a smudgy spigot. 

" Here we are ! " he called to Zalia. " Can 
you beat that? — gasoline I Just to be nasty I " 

On the beach it had an air of fantastic ir- 
relevance. Yet the visitation also gave a 
curious, even awesome impression of something 
edioed from a vast distance, something human 
and living. Even its sullenness softened in the 
sun. 

Carshall after considerable effort moved the 
waterlogged turning plug with a bit of stone. 

*' Gasoline, sure enough.^' He shut off the 
stream. ^' Not more than ten or fifteen gal- 
lons left, but enough for a pretty ryn. All we 
need is a rakish little car and a good roads 
movement.'* 

" How do you think it got in the water? " 
Zalia asked. 

** Great I — an absolutely ideal puzzle I It 
will keep us going for a long time. There 
might have been a scuffle on the wharf at Quilon, 
a little deviltry or tropic let-'er-go at Point de 
Salle, or a fire scare in some fo'cas'le — who 
knows? A Mystery of the Sea; or. Who 
Chucked the Barrel? Infinite entertainment. 
We can gather around it and spin guesses 
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by the hour. It's so comfortably sphinx-like. 
And always brings you back so cheerfully to the 
tidy speed boat or the car, just as a little mat- 
ter on the side.*' 

He did not deceive her. She understood 
that this happening had succeeded in distorting 
everything for him, and he knew that she under- 
stood. 

He felt numb. His pipe made him sick. 
He whittled away on the new oar for a time, 
then put it away. He carried his pole to 
the fishing place. It had to be dexterous work 
with only a bent pin. There was the fish with 
the green bones, whose name he had forgotten, 
which had the grace to like his limpet bait. 
To-day, evidently, it was not disposed to meet 
his impatience. He put away in the boat and 
dropped his line off shore, sitting grimly for an 
hour that might have produced better results if 
he had shown more responsiveness to challenge. 

When he came ashore again he ignored his 
catch and sat with hands clenched over his knees 
glaring at the barrel. 

" I'm sorry it came," said Zalia, touching 
him very lightly on the shoulder. 

He turned to her quickly. " So am L'* 
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** It makes — trouble,'' she added, crouching 
near him. 

" It shouldn't. It's my fault." 

" I know — " 

" This slimy tub isn't to blame — nothing is 
to blame but the beastly luck. Old Prof. Heck- 
ens used to say that a man who didn't believe 
in luck might be a good scientist but that he was 
likely to be slow about believing in God. I 
don't know, but I guess there really is such a 
thing as luck — such a thing as bad luck any- 
way. Or maybe only chance, though the scien- 
tists deny it. Hud Maxim had it all laid out for 
nie. * Put all the atoms of the universe back 
in precisely the position they occupied ten thou- 
sand years ago,' he said, ' and the whole thing 
would happen over again down to your spilling 
your tobacco at 9 136.^0 P. M.' which means that 
the barrel had to show just when it did, and my 
crazy atoms had to think it was a ship and find 
it wasn't, and then sit me here like a peevish 
lunatic cussing the cosmos." 

" What I mean," said Zalia, leaning forward 
earnestly, her hands resting before her, " what 
I mean is, we can't help it. We can't do any- 
thing. Why can't we be — happy? " 
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" Philosophy, Zalia. Sheer philosophy. It's 
better. It's sublimated horse sense. YouVe 
stated the whole problem of existence with con- 
summate brevity. Your statement of the case is 
unimpeachable. It has the punch in it. I see 
it. But that's just what makes me sore. Noth- 
ing makes you so sore as having just one thing 
you can do — and that one thing nothing at all. 
There's no margin. You can't have any tem- 
perament, can you? It's like adding two and 
two and kicking because there isn't something 
else you can do with it." 

While he was meandering he was looking into 
the earnest, baffling eyes. Her lashes were 
long and straight. The sealight had given 
them a half closed habit that did not, however, 
seem to diminish them. In them and about 
them played the always freshly astonishing cur- 
rents of feeling. He noticed that her color 
had come back. The mellow hue of her skin 
emphasized the even whiteness of her teeth. 

" Why can't we be — happy? " 

Gasoline barrels might prove delusive, but 

she was real. She was very near, very much 

alive, feeling more than she could tell him — 

feeling amazed, for one thing, at his hysteriai 
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feeling sorry for him. It was not inconceivable 
that she should feel amazed. Of course she 
couldn't feel some things at all — such as the 
call of home, such as the Mother Cry, the home 
hunger, the sensation of the still bleeding ends 
of the broken ties. She couldn't feel the men- 
ace of the future. She was living in the mo- 
ment, like a child — or an angel. 

" Why can't we be — happy? " 

The echo of this had slanted into his irritated 
talk. It sang in his blood like the summons of 
a deliciously soft-toned bell. It quickened his 
breathing, dimmed the sounds of the surf to the 
weight of a remote whisper, brought a listening 
stillness in the trees, drew the sky into a queer 
enveloping nearness. 

"Be — happy I" 
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"For it is the way of a man to 
go forth vfhiU the woman waits/* 
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XII 

REBELLION 

TWICE on the following day Zalia 
watched Carshall go out in the boat. 

He did not ask her to go with him, and he 
seemed to have no special purpose or destination. 
She ascertained this by her silent watch from the 
shore. His second apparently aimless start 
she watched without being seen — from be- 
hind a fringe that concealed her intentness. 

He hadn't asked her to sing on that evening 
before. She became aware that he watched 
her in a way that was different. There was a 
look in his eyes that she hadn't seen in them be- 
fore, a look that was not laughing, as when he 
was funny, or gathered and sharp, as when he 
was looking far off. And she herself did an 
unusual thing, for she told him, in what 
amounted to real volubility for her, and without 
question or occasion, a story about her one visit 
to a circus, and her one visit to Boston. 

The mention of the circus seemed to brighten 

him. 
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'^ I should have liked to be with you,*' he said 
" I wonder how you took it." 

*' It was wonderful." 

*' But did you climb on the seat or — do any- 
thing? " 

" O no 1 1 was very quiet. I wanted to scream 
when they were racing — I wanted the girl in 
the red dress who was driving the gold wagon 
to win. But I had to be quiet. You see, no- 
body knew I was there." 

'* You don't mean that you went alone ? " 

'' Yes, I had to." 

'* You rascal 1" 

^* Aunt Susan found out." 

'* What an outrage 1 " 

'* Rudolph told her." 

'*The little devil 1 Promise me, Thorney, 
as one crucial favor, that if the chance should 
ever happen to come into our lives you will point 
him out to me. I could wait for that. 
Wouldn't it be nuts I — to walk up and say, 
* Are you Rudolph? — Yes? — then here's one 
that's been saved up I ' Right here, Thorney," — 
he reached over and touched her on the chin, 
" like this I " 

He spoke savagely with the gesture, and she 
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regarded him with a participating absorption. 

'^ I'd like that I '* she said with a little savage 
flash of her own, then sobered. "But— -not 
when I was there." 

" It's a bargain. I'll tell you all about it." 

Carshall was for catching eagerly at this first 
hint she had ever given that could be taken as 
suggesting any thought of an after time In an- 
other place. Before he could fairly grasp the 
thought or take advantage of it her mind drew 
away from the image. 

" I'm glad we'll never see him." 

Carshall held hard. " But It's a bargain, 
Thorney, Isn't It? " 

" Yes," she said, reluctantly this time. 

An Ironical bargain — that is what he made 
out of It. She had slipped back, after this one 
momentary lift, into that settled resignation — 
no. It wasn't that. It was something else oppo- 
site to expectation, some negation of wish. Her 
mind fumbled every image of the outer world. 
He saw It happening over and over again. 
Her feeling wasn't cynical. If she had any bit- 
terness in her It took no such form. She was 
too healthy for that. She simply could not 
catch hold of those things beyond. To ask her 
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to realize them, much less to expect them, was 
like asking her to believe in the literal truth of a 
fairy tale. 

If you had inquired of Carshall at that mo- 
ment why he cared, why it gave him a twinge to 
see her half meet and then evade this phase of a 
future, he would have made a poor matter of 
explaining. It came clearly enough afterward. 
He knew only that her content chafed him even 
while he was admiring it — he knew only that 
it was harder to be patient in sight of this free- 
dom from theneed of it. No matter how often 
he told himself that her content did not hold 
them where they were, he always came back to 
this. 

It wasn^t a matter of asking her to please be 
discontented for his sake. Nothing was clearer 
to him than the wisdom of her habit and the un- 
wisdom of his. He knew only that the im- 
prisonment would have been vastly more toler- 
able if she had shared with him the dream of lib- 
erty, and that she did not seem capable of either 
the expectation or the wish. 

Their souls were so near together that it was 
idle to suppose that she did not know something 
of his turmoil. He could see it in her eyes. 
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The echo of it came back in her voice. He felt 
it in the touch of her hand. 

And all the time eyes and voice and touch 
were carrying to hini something that grappled 
with that spectral hunger for liberty, that 
wrenched and wrung and threw it down or 
pressed it to the wall. He felt the tumult of 
this momentous scuffle, which he seemed to be 
powerless to quiet or escape. If he could have 
strangled the specter everything would be dif- 
ferent. He had wrestled with it, had put all 
of his will into the effort to do for it once and 
for all, but could not keep the strangle- 
hold. 

It was something of this that was making him 
very quiet on that evening when he said ** Good 
night I '^ so much earlier than usual. 

And in the morning the quiet was still upon 
him, though it was the kind of quiet that tries to 
hide itself in gusts of, make-believe. 

When he first went out in the boat, after a 
short interval of tinkering with the hut, and a 
short '* marketing " expedition, as he called it, 
for fruit, she frankly watched him go. 

She had learned to stand with her hands in 
her pockets, a trick that had seemed immensely 
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amusing at first, and that never lost its drollery 
for him. 

There were times when she carried the riches 
of her hair in a tumultuous knot, pierced by a 
twig and bound by a wisp of underbark or a 
band of tattered muslin. Usually she adopted 
a long braid which after the advent of Carshall's 
clothes she tethered in the band of the trousers. 
This flashing loop added a fitful line to her fig- 
ure. 

After his second departure, she went into her 
cave and took out her locket with its fragment 
of chain. She looked at her father's broken 
knife, at her childish shoes with one knotted lace 
that had survived time and need . . • the 
brass key to her door on the Mary Ellen, a 
handful of bone buttons, a blackened gourd, a 
pair of heavily-rimmed steel spectacles, a buckle, 
a lock of hair tied with thread. • • • 

She turned to Carshall's gifts — to the fas- 
cinating slippers with the radiant heels, the 
sparkling scarf that fell in such delicious watery 
lines, the chain, twinkling in the dim cavern like 
a leash of fireflies — crystallized romance, the 
ultimate sjnnbol of splendor. 

She put on the shoes, drew the scarf around 
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her shoulders and draped the chain with many 
movements of adjustment. 

She came out into the open with a glance at 
the water. Carshall was down the shore. 

Removing the chain she tried it in a double 
loop, and moved into the sun to watch, with in- 
drawn chin, the glitter of this mineral kingdom. 

Hobbling cautiously she traversed the distance 
to the spring. There was scarcely twenty inches 
of drop in the tide, leaving but a short interval 
in which the pool had its own undisturbed life. 

The pool lay quiet and she bent over, one 
hand on the tuft of moss, and peered down. 

For light there was the opening on the sea 
side, thickly arched, so that the background of 
her water picture was darkly green. The side 
light gilded the image sharply. 

In the expanding Influence of this moment her 
eyes opened wide, the pupils grew and her lips 
parted. The necklace hung in its double loop 
straight downward toward the inverted image 
in the water. She held back the comers of 
the scarf and followed Its reflected glory. 
She adopted several variations in the scarf, 
one of them a mantilla effect vntii the loose 
of it gathered under her chin. The device that 
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seemed to please her best and held her longest 
was a draping in the form of a waist with a 
deep V at the throat which demanded a careful 
nicety of folding. Actually, to make the effect 
perfect, she guessed that the fullness at the back 
of the neck should have been pinned down. 
The folds should be taut to suggest a 
gown. • • • 

At last she put out her foot, but there was only 
a shiny sole to be seen and the scarlet bevel of 
the heel. 

She picked her way back and stood for many 
minutes, upright and still, where the light played 
upon her, her eyes half closed again. 

Then she took off the treasures one by one 
and put them away carefully in the farthest 
shadow of the cave. • • • 

Meanwhile Carshall was drifting off the west- 
em shore, returning now and again to the beach, 
or to the scattered rocks in the shallow water 
midway between the southern barren and the 
place where the sea broke against the gray wall 
in slanting, swirling blows. 

It was a silvery day that had, in his mood, 
the hue of lead. There was the tight look in 
the sky, which since first daylight had been a low 
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mask, the sea was a pack of restless, watchful 
monsters guarding against all possible escape, 
the sun an eye that gloated. 

To be even a short distance from the shore, 
to feel the pulse of the sea, broke for the time 
the thraldom of the boundary, of which he now 
knew every line. When he wandered over the 
shore itself it had for him, on certain days, the 
monotony of an alley. 

He recalled the beasts at the Zoo circling 
their cage spaces, brushing the bars in a fever- 
ish reiteration of movement, thrusting their 
nozzles into the corners one after the other, ac- 
quiring odd, foolish movements of the head re- 
peated thousands of times at the brink of lib- 
erty. 

He likened himself to the caged beasts when 
he haunted the shore, learning by heart every 
turn, every pebbled space, every wave-polished 
boulder, every dead branch, every green tide- 
pool, eyery whitened skeleton of some water 
creature that had had its hunted day. 

At such times the shore held an overpowering 
melancholy, a miasma of sadness that seemed to 
saturate his very bones. The heat dulled him. 
When in that mood he seemed to be losing the 
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power to fancy a pleasurable activity. Those 
newly-fledged ambitions began to look sickly and 
absurd. 

The diflFerent angle of the boat view was a 
softening change. It lightened the pressure. 
Often he stepped ashore, fancying himself a 
newcomer, and pushed off again, fancying him- 
self on his way to a waiting ship. He laughed 
nervously under his breath at the childishness 
of this. 

He began a study of the shells of the shore. 
There was an extraordinary variety of shells 
and growths when one came to count and order 
them. He said to himself that if he knew the 
period of his exile, if he had been promised res- 
cue, and could count on it, in six months, in a 
year — in sfac years — it was conceivable that 
he might set about a scientific review of every 
phase of life and growth on the island. Prob- 
ably there would be several thousand items in 
such a review. He could fancy Zalia help- 
ing him in that undertaking, sorting and count- 
ting these whimsicalities of type and variety. 
They might even do something in seeding and 
planting. There were spaces with kitchen gar- 
den possibilities. 
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But to be^n, in the dark, as you might say, 
appeared to demand more philosophy than he 
had yet built up. That would suggest too 
strongly the pitiful putterings of a life prisoner. 

He went over all this as he pried off the shells 
of the limpets. There were moUusks here of 
wonderful beauty in form and color. Here was 
one shell of mottled scarlet, gorgeously streaked 
with an almost golden network. . . • 

He was to learn to be a mollusk. . • . 
The island was his shell. . . . 

He pushed off again and drove the boat to the 
south. At various times he had estimated the 
shoals, easily guessed by the light green lines 
as seen from the hill. The chop of the waves 
confirmed the hint of the color. 

At his low range the color was less easily made 
out, but the variation in the wave forms told the 
story. The main shoal line ran out from the 
south and took a wide turn to the east. Prob- 
ably it was two or three miles in length. 

When he had drawn out beyond the southern 
point where the current, divided at the north, 
blended once more on its journey to the southern 
rim, he found it difficult to locate the lines. A 
sailorman would have had no such difficulty. In 
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times of heavy seas he had made out from the 
hill a spot of reef which it had seemed might 
lie almost bare in quiet weather, yet even in the 
present easy roll of the water there was no sign 
discernible to his landlubber eyes. 

He seated himself on the after thwart, the oar 
across his knees, and drifted in a new isolation. 

The island lay tail on, a silvery olive mass, 
suspended in the pearly sheen of the morning. 
It was a meager incident in the vast circle. 
Pulled so far away from the one solid resting 
place he found something almost appalling in 
the detachment. 

There was no cloud — only a shimmering 
haze through which the yellow ball burned its 
way high toward the zenith. 

Out of this haze he chanced to see, far to the 
southwest, what first appeared to be a finger 
print of cloud. He watched the spot rise and 
grow. Even a landsman, much less a lands- 
man with some sea travel to his credit, needed no 
long wait to fix a name for it. 

Gulls — gulls now flying low and making, he 
could not doubt, straight for the island. 

An excellent diversion. He was not above 
thinking of his revolver. 
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** I can't beat them to it," he said, leaping to 
his post at the stem, " but if they tarry — ^" 

At his first strokes with the oar the boat 
grounded with a suddenness that pitched him 
back over the thwart. 

" On the reef 1" 

He laughed at the notion. It was indeed a 
fantastic contretemps with so small a craft in 
the midst of so much water. However, having 
prospected for a reef there was a simple logic in 
the encounter, and here was the white sand star- 
ing up at him through the green swirl. 

With the leverage of the oar he drove the 
yawl for the distance of several yards, where it 
held sharply. Reconnoitering from the bow he 
discovered that the water deepened just beyond, 
the boat suspending itself on the utmost ridge. 

Sinking the oar blade into the sand he brought 
a lusty pressure against the stem. 

The oar snapped very neatly in the middle. 

This, he admitted promptly, was no laughing 
matter. It called for some serious thinking. 

He sat down again astraddle the thwart, the 
haft of the oar in his hands. He saw the gulls 
swooping to the island, which was evidently 
somethmg over two miles away. 
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He was then on the lea of the island, with 
both current and breeze against him, and no 
means of propulsion. A slight lift in the tide 
would put him adrift. 

The gulls either had landed or had passed to 
a point intercepted by the rise of the island. 

In learning this he became conscious of a 
movement on the shore. Zalia was hopping 
over the stones on the barren point, waving a 
hand. Her voice came down the breeze. 

He stood up and made an answering shout. 

Here was the real calamity. He could make 
her understand by the simple expedient of hold- 
ing up the two parts of the oar. . . . Yes, 
the blade was still sticking in the sand in easy 
reach when he should choose to take the chance 
of having those keen eyes on the shore see him 
draw it up. But what could she believe except 
that he was adrift? And if she believed he was 
adrift what could she figure except the final dis- 
aster? 

So long as he sat still she could not go so far 
as that, whatever she might feel with regard to 
the eccentricity of floating out there with wind 
and current to make terms with. 

It had been reckless . • , selfishly reckless. 
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It was a last lesson. When he got back — 

Of course he could get back. Maybe not 
with that blade. The boat was too heavy. 
But there must be a good deal of shoal water in 
which he could push the boat. Anyway there 
was a good swimming chance. He never had 
done more than a straight mile. With such ur- 
gent need he should be able to do two. 

It might have been imagination, yet he seemed 
to feel the breeze freshen as he faced the north. 
Come to think of it, that would be an ugly sight 
for her — to see him swimming that stretch to 
shore with no alternative. No way of making 
It look like anything but a nasty business. 

There was a sort of alternative. He could 
swim in with the boat. It would be a long job 
with the boat high, and the sea, while it rolled 
lightly, was no mill pond. 

At this came a thought that had much to 
recommend it. He stepped over the gunwale 
and stood on the reef waving his hands. This 
would say plainly enough that he was not drift- 
ing. For a dozen yards to the east he found the 
water of little more than knee depth. To the 
west it promised equally well. By all recollec- 
tion this was the direction of the wide arm of 
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the reef as he had guessed it from the hilltop. 

Returning to the boat he slipped the blade out 
of the sand and into the company of the other 
part. Freed of his weight the yawl readily 
swung round and he began cautiously pushing 
it along the line of footway. 

With the sun high he could see clearly the 
submerged course. At the end of a hundred 
yards the sand path turned to the north — due 
homeward — but drew him to his waist. There 
was perhaps fifty yards of this — no more. 
The shelving was sharp. The sand still shone 
clear but it was inaccessible at any point nearer 
the shore, which looked disquietingly remote. 

Backing to waist depth, and standing free of 
the boat, where he knew she could see him, he 
resorted to another reassuring pantomime be- 
fore making the plunge. lifting the two parts 
of the oar he held them over his head until he 
$aw her wave a recognition of what had hap- 
pened. Then he dropped them back so that she 
might see that he was acting deliberately. He 
drew off his shoes and consigned them also to the 
boat. 

"Well,** he muttered with a deep breath, 
" here goes t " 
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"The sea hath Us secret toays; 
and so hath a woman," 



XIII 
AGAINST THE CURRENT 

AT the moment of slipping the loop of the 
painter to his left shoulder he missed the 
figure on the shore. 

It was with the breast stroke that he started 
off, since this promised best for the purposes of 
towing, and he was elated by the easy gains of 
the first rods of his course. If he was to prove 
that he had learned discretion In those two 
years of track work before he went out for 
the gridiron, he must measure this matter. Al- 
though he had the boat to guarantee moments 
of rest if he needed them, it was plain that with 
his meager swimming experience he would need 
to count all the hazards. A violent cramp, for 
example. That would be an ugly, time-losing 
and ground-losing affair. And a man swimming 
with a drag could scarcely avoid thinking of this 
and a great many other possibilities. In fact, 
Carshall's brain was feverishly busy. He had 
been in the sun for several hours. This was one 

of the unwise things he was repeatedly doing. 
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It occurred to him that as a last resort he 
could drop the boat. Yet who was to say that 
this would not increase the hazard ? He had a 
dozen chances with the boat, only one that he 
could see without it. Moreover he might en- 
counter aid from another bit of reef at any mo- 
ment. In hope of help from the reef he kept 
well to the western line of the island. 

A shout. From the top of a wave he caught 
the flicker of Zalia. Then she was blotted out. 
At the next rise he saw that she was brandishing 
something in her hand. 

This was the unfinished oar. 

What was she going to do with it ? Perhaps 
send it drifting down to him. This might have 
been by no means a foolish thing at the begin- 
ning. Odd that he hadn't thought of it, though 
no human lungs could have made the suggestion 
at his distance. Just now his only hope of trac- 
ing a drifting oar would have been to stand 
up intermittendy in the boat. It could be no 
comfortable implement with that unhewn 
handle, but it had the necessary blade. . . . 

She had gone again, evidently. Repeated 
searchings as he breasted one rise after another 
failed to trace her. 
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The loop began to gall his shoulder and he 
turned for a time on his back, shifting the rope 
finally to the other shoulder. Turning about 
again he experimented with different strokes. 
The crawl had some advantages in a steady pull, 
but this racing stroke soon had him panting. 
When he noticed the heat in his temples he 
dropped under and came up refreshed. 

While the water gurgled in his ears he had 
thought he heard a shout. It was repeated. 
Overhauling the painter he drew himself high 
with the aid of the boat. . . . 

She was in the water . . . swimming to- 
ward him . • . almost two miles away. 
She would have the oar with her . . • 
Clever 1 

In all likelihood she was swimming frantic- 
ally, a conclusion that added to his sense of guilt. 
And she believed there were sharks there. 

He put the best that was in him in his next 
work, hurling a call that she would recognize. 
She answered it in kind. Now and then he be- 
gan to get glimpses of her glowing head and of 
one arm leaping in the glitter of the sea. 

" That's pluck I " muttered Carshall to the 
brine. There was no need of this culpable hap- 
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pening to teach him that. She was put together 
that way. And the affair wouldn't increase her 
love for the boat, would it? To make things 
worse the whole game was more a matter of 
saving the boat than of saving him. She would 
have sensed this. His choice had left her no 
alternative. 

A sharp pain in the back of his head induced 
him to duck again. He should have scrambled 
into the yawl for a few minutes but for anxiety 
about her. Though she had the help of the oar, 
the ugly chances spurred him hard. 

It was fair to believe that with wind and cur- 
rent, and a boat of this weight, well as it rode, 
every mile meant the exertion of two. But he 
was making good progress. The island was 
greener . . • Zalia's head grew dearer. 

Whether it was the little of feverishness in 
himself, or the dark of the wave shadows lying 
between, it seemed to him that she looked white. 
It was a wild supposition, for they were still a 
mile apart. • • • A mile. He figured this 
as he swam with the rope tugging like a brutal 
restraining hand at his shoulder. His miles 
were discounted by the current. Whatever 
waterway she made carried interest. However, 
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it was to be a pool of gains. To get together 
was to end the struggle, and to close an ad- 
venture of which he had now had quite enough. 
For her danger was no part of the bargain he 
made with himself when he started out. 

He wished fervently that he might know that 
she was not straining her strength to the break- 
ing point. When at last he could glimpse her 
face he saw that it was streaked by her hair, 
which had broken loose and mingled with the 
splash of that cleaving left arm. 

Drawing up the boat again he lifted himself 
to signal and to shout, ^'Take it easy there, 
Thorneyl Take it easyl Float awhile — Fll 
soon catch you 1 " 

Her stroke slowed at this, but she kept going, 
and he made his last spurt with no more words. 

That she did not respond to this last call 
seemed ominous. If it meant that she was at 
the limit of her breath it behooved him to con- 
tinue holding her closely in sight, which for 
every other reason he was quite likely to do. 
She was now the goal. 

When the distance between them had nar- 
rowed to a matter of rods it gave him a great 
thrill of relief to see that she was in no distress. 
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Her right hand was on the oar which she pointed 
parallel with her course. 

It was a fantastic movement that she made 
with that left arm. Evidently she had been 
wholly accustomed to the overhand stroke. 
With the right arm engaged she could make no 
roll of the ordinary sort and her compromise was 
a wonder to see. He exulted in the sight of this 
fascinating ingenuity, spent as he was with this 
final rush. And when at the end he was pant- 
ing " Good boy, Thorney 1 " and seeing the final 
quiver of her hand under the water and reach- 
ing for it eagerly in that warm, wet meeting, 
the last of his breath stopped for an instant in 
his throat, so that it was a speechless meeting. 

With his right arm about her he caught the 
gunwale of the boat and they hung there for 
some moments breathing hard. 

" Fm sorry, Thorney," he said when he was 
fit for speech. " Fm a dub, or anything else 
you ever want to call me. And it was just like 
you to be game this way. Are you very tired? " 

" No," she said quietly. " Let me get in." 

He gave a hand to one foot and she mounted 
into the yawl, sending down upon his head a 
salty shower. 
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The new oar which she had brought to him 
was indeed a caricature of an oar in its present 
state, but the finished blade answered every 
question. He stowed it aboard with becoming 
deference, then climbed in over the stern. 

Zaiia sat on the forward thwart picking at 
her clinging clothes, and he made at once to 
urge that she lie down in the bow with the 
coiled painter for a pillow. Even his fagged 
brain had a quick illumination when she pulled 
her hand away. 

She was angry, and it came back to him viv- 
idly thereafter that wet anger is a most discon- 
certing spectacle. 

"Too bad, Thomey, too bad. Fm a nui- 
sance. Isn't that so ? " 

" You shouldn't have gone," she said stead- 
ily, between the deep heavings of that drenched 
bosom. 

" I know. But I'm through now. You'll 
believe me, won't you? I suppose I had to get 
something like this to knock some sense into my 
head." 

He was sitting on the after thwart. " You 
see," he went on, " a woman can imagine her- 
self into having sense. A man has to have it 
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knocked in. When I get my fifth wind Fm go- 
ing to scull you home and sign a pledge never 
to go a hundred yards from shore again." 

She sat silent, staring obliquely at the water, 
and still picking at her clothes. 

" I won't touch this lovely new oar unless 
you'll say you forgive me.*' 

She flung a look at him, then once more 
turned her head away. 

" Because if you won't forgive me what's the 
use of going home ? " 

This brought another look of a slightly dif- 
ferent sort, yet one that was just as inscrutable. 

" Say that for me,'* and he came forward on 
his knees. " Say that you forgive me." 

" I forgive you," it came finally, and nothing 
more. 

^* Then I'll begin business," he announced as 
he picked up the ungainly oar. 

This implied turning his back to her, and he 
would. almost have given the boat to know how 
she was looking as he stood there swinging the 
rough handle and giving the blade its diagonal 
grip on the water. 

"You see, Thorney" — this over his 
shoulder — " my real oflFense was being too lazy 
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to finish this other oar. It's your wretched dolce 
far niente climate, of course, but I take all the 
blame on myself. I was too lazy. If I had 
finished this other oar I should have had it 
along. If I had had it along the breaking of 
one oar would have been of little consequence. 
And of course I expected to sneak out of it all 
by myself like a naughty boy and come home a 
back way and get my clothes dry and never let 
you know I had been in swimming at all. 
Nevertheless, Thorney — though I shouldn't 
be foolish enough to tell you this — if I had 
tried to do it all the way alone — ^^ 

He heard a sound and made haste to turn 
about. 

*' Is that so," she asked him with her eyes 
intent, " is that so ? — do you think you would 
— do you think you couldn't have done it? " 

"Well, Thorney, a man will swim awfully 
hard rather than go down, and that would have 
been a horribly unsociable thing to do. But I 
wasn't so sure halfway as I was at the begin- 
ning. I didn't count quite enough on the breeze 
and the current when I said two miles to my- 
self. Of course I had the boat to faU back 
on. 
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" It would only have — dragged you bade," 
she said crisply. 

"Anyway, Thorney, you just about pulled 
me out. That's the short of it. You thought 
quickly and acted quickly. You remembered 
this unfinished masterpiece of mine and you went 
to sea with it without thinking twice — Pm sure 
you only had time to think once. You know 
that you did a splendid thing, don't you? — 
that Fm tremendously grateful — and that Fm 
going to prove it? " 

" I know I wanted to go and get you.*' 

She was looking at him a little differently 
now, though that chin of hers was still disturb- 
ingly set. 

" And you did go and get me, and I never 
was so glad to meet anyone in my life. Now 
that we've met both on land and on sea we've 
got a perfectly good right to consider ourselves 
acquainted." 

He looked again to see if she had softened, 
and was not sure. He had taken the sharp 
edge from her resentment. That might be sus- 
pected. But the wound was there. And the 
responsible instrument was the boat. He fan- 
cied that she recoiled from the touch of it 
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"fFherein it is shown thai 
there is some order by which 
Two are brought together/* 
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OUT OF THE SKY 

ZALIA leaped over the bow as he grounded 
the boat in the cove. 

As she scurried up the slope he called after 
her, "A good rest, Thorncy, until we're 
hungry," 

She did not look back. 

Shoes in hand he crossed to his haunt. To 
dry his clothes, to be glad of the solid ground, 
to consider the penalties of the adventure, and 
to sleep away the fatigue of the untimely mid- 
day exercise were privileges and obligations to 
be accepted. 

Rest he did, but sleep was slow in coming. 

When he closed his eyes he saw Zalia's face 

through a green haze, flickering as if under 

water. The memory-echo of salty ripples 

mingled with the everlasting shore murmur 

droning its reminder of forces that could not be 

shaken. He saw her face in the boat, so unlike 

itself — with that perilous look . . . and 

beautiful under the dripping hain 
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Perhaps anger couldn't be beautiful in itself. 
Of course not. But there had blazed in her 
face for those first unquenched moments some- 
thing that was more than awesome — some^ 
thing that held him mightily. He remembered 
seeing the blood pounding under the sunlightecl 
side of her neck • . . the crimson deepen* 
ing in her lips, the tense steadiness of her lashes, 
the sun brushing over the bronze of her fin- 
gers. • • . 

" Why can't we be happy f " 

This also came drifting through the green 
haze. Coupled with the vision of the stormy 
face it was piercing to him — the supreme re* 
buke. And they were all but quarreling. It 
was the worst sort of an absurdity. Even a man 
fuddled with weariness and half asleep could see 
that . • • 

Students of dreams may be able to tell why 
Carshall awoke from a fantasy of gulls fljdng 
low and swiftly toward an island. What had 
become of these nomads of the sea who knew 
where other land was, where ships were pass- 
ing, where men were being blown in open boats 
-—or were swimming ashore from lonesome 
reefs ? 



\ 

^ 
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Zalia might know. When she came forth 
again he should ask her. 

In dried clothes he sought the spring, now 
running with shortened stream into the en- 
croaching sea water. Yes, there was plenty of 
sea always. There was no opportunity to for- 
get that Fickle, intrusive, eavesdropping, it 
never missed a chance. The spring was dif- 
ferent. A brave little spring, doing its best 
under hard conditions; never assertive, never 
morose or captious; patient, constant, devoted; 
good to a thirst after sleep. 

" The question is," said Carshall, mostly to 
the spring, ^' assuming that a man cuts out be- 
ing stranded off shore and things like that; as- 
suming that he settles back and has life handed 
to him, and stops asking fool questions, and 
forgets what he was and what he wanted to be 
and do — what will one thing after another, 
and all alike, make out of him in the end? 
When is he going to . . ." 

He saw through the fringe a slanting gray 
spot — a gull that touched the waves and rose 
again, slicing the air like one of those mono- 
planes at Garden City. It went in a wide 
circle. . . . Everything went in a circle. 
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He himself went in a circle, like a pup on a 
patch of carpet. 

Naturally a gull — or a barrel — was due to 
assume the dimensions of an event. When he 
was wholly cured, wholly made over like a cage- 
squirrel or a framed monkey, he would know 
how to get the thrill of drama from every such 
dribble of Incident 

He followed Into the open to trace the gull, 
and saw Zalia standing, hands in pockets, face 
to the flight. 

A new subject was so welcome that he 
plumped with eagerness into the matter of the 
gulls. 

'^0 Zalia I I wanted to ask you ^^-^ but 
you*ll remember we were rather busy there — 
whether you saw the gulls come? " 

" Yes. That*s how I saw you." 

"01 — I seel" 

" They were all together, except two. Two 
were at the very last. I thought one was sick 
or hurt. It was away at the end, and another 
flew back and around and around it as if it 
wanted to help." 

"Yes, yes 1" 

" But of course It couldn't help." 
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" Yes it could 1 " Carshall brought fist into 
palm. " It could help and Fm sure it did help. 
They were mates, don't you see — mates. He 
had been hurt, maybe, scrapping or something, 
and she stood by him. * Keep your nerve, old 
man,' she was saying to him in bird talk. 
^ Here's an island where you can rest awhile 
and mend up.* Can't you see that it was just 
likeus?'» 

"Like us?'* And Carshall began to get 
the look he was waiting for. 

" Like us — exactly 1 Didn't I break a 
wing? — and you didn't let me drift away, did 
you ? Didn't you come back to say, * Keep your 
nerve, old man,* and stay by me until we made 
it?" 

She looked at him fully now and he could see 
in her eyes the quick flowering of the idea. 
When her eager, understanding smile had fully 
come, he knew that their immediate cloud was 
lifting. 

" Perhaps," she said, " it was the woman 
bird who was hurt.'* 

" That may be, too, but it doesn't seem that 
way to me, somehow. I hope he would have 
done it. I hope he wouldn't be thinking about 
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the crowd altogether and forget her until it was 
too late.** 

" Mates 1" She returned to this. "Then 
the mates have stayed. All the others went 
away." 

"Youdon^tsayl" 

" I saw them going/' and she pointed to the 
east. 

" Then this was Mrs. Gull," he said, looking 
about for the visitor. 

" Or Mr. Gull," she added whimsically. 

** Perhaps we can settle that question — but 
not until we've had something to eat. Surely 
you're hungry. It's frightfully disorganizing 
the way we shift our meal times, Thomey.'* 

She laughed. " You're always hungry." 

'' Congratulate me, Thorney, so long as the 
rations hold out — and they seem to keep on 
growing. That exercise was a trifle heavy for 
this climate, but it hasn't made me hate the sight 
of perfectly good food set forth by a perfectly 
good housekeeper. If we can stick to three 
meals a day we're sure of that many festivals 
— one thousand and ninety-five festivals a year, 
there being no theater suppers to count in. 
Sounds like a good many, but we're entitled to 
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them all, even if we can be hungry for only one 



at a time." 



She was setting out the coconut bowls with 
an amused twinkle that kept him going. 

" I hope, Thorney, that you're not afraid Fll 
eat up everything on the island and reduce us 
to the dreadful plight of sitting around until 
something grows again." 

"Onol" 

** Besides, I've been looking over the shell 
fish. We haven't done justice to them. I 
have a plan for a special dinner to-morrow. 
Down there near Coney Island there are some 
real dainties — cheap and filling. You notice 
I said to-morrow. Fm getting the pace. 
When you live in To-morrow Land take things 
in a To-morrow Land way. Yield to that im- 
pulse — never do to-day that which may give 
you something to look forward to. I'm saying 
this out loud to nourish the frame of mind. In 
other words I'm making a noise like a reformer. 
You want me to reform, don't you? " 

"What is reform?" 

" It's the thing you do after you repent — if 
you were on the square when you repented. It 
means taking a hint from Providence, not say* 
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ing you*ll do better, but doing better — turn- 
ing over a new leaf and all that.'' 

" And we're going to read the book." 

" To be sure. I'd almost forgotten that. 

But only two or three chapters a day. We 

must make it last I shall hide it in between 

times so that you shan't know how it ends." 

" But if you know how it ends you don't feel 



so — anxious." 



" I knew it — I knew you looked at the last 
page first 1 " 

" Is it wrong? " 

"I hope not — I've known so many nice 
people who do it. Let me ask you — doesn't 
it take out all the excitement? " 

"No, nol You know what I mean — sup- 
pose you're worried about some one — the girl 
in the story — whether they get her out of the 
castle — " 

" I understand. Suppose the two of them 
were on an island — all alone — and nothing 
coming their way — nothing to speak of, you 
know, — of course you'd turn to the last page 
to see whether they were rescued." 

** If it was a book," she said promptly, — " to 
see what happened to them." 
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"What happened to them." He did not 
say this aloud, yet the reverberation of it pro- 
duced a great commotion in his mind, so great 
a conmiotion that he was halted for a mo- 
ment. 

" Yes," he finally went on, " and when it isn*t 
a book you can't turn, can you ? And then it's 
very silly to want to know more than you can 
know. Maybe, Thomey, that's what has been 
the matter with me. Our page-a-day book 
won't turn over any faster than the days de- 
cide. When it isn't a book we mustn't look at 
to-morrow. Isn't that it? Sufficient for the 
day is the chapter thereof. Is this mango un- 
usually good or am I unusually hungry? " 

" You got this from the best tree — the one 
behind the spring. The other one — by the 



vines — is sour." 



" By and by I'll be doing quite well on this 
marketing business. I'll get so that I know 
all the short weight and just-as-good places. 
We don't have any cold storage troubles, do we ? 
I'd give eighteen dollars for a quarter of a 
pound of ice, to go with that dinner to-morrow, 
for instance. Gee willikins! Think of that 
tinkle against the sides of the cup I Wouldn't 
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that be some music! But I'd rather be here 
than in Baffin Bay chewing boots on a cake of 
frozen island. An hour in Greenland might be 
quite a bracer, but for a steady diet I guess 
we're better oflF here. It really does me good 
to see you eating. You eat so little generally 
that sometimes I have a haunting fear that 
you're cultivating a secret between-meals 
habit." 

Zalia all but choked on her mango, but 
laughed her way out of danger. ^^ It makes me 
hungry to watch you I " she managed to say 
when safe again. 

" You have no idea, Thorney, how comfort- 
ing it is to know that I'm an inspiration to some 
one. But unselfish as I am, one more fig is all 
I can inspire you with to-day. Then let us go 
and hunt out the gulls." 

They found them on the eastern shore after 
cautious scouting. First the larger one perched 
on a half submerged rock, then its companion 
crouched among some dried twigs. 

At their approach the one on the rock made 
a wide sweep over the water with a cry, harsh 
and challenging, that reminded Carshall of a 
damaged motor horn. Zalia put out her hand 
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with a restraining gesture and stole forward 
until she stood over the crouching one. Car- 
shall watched her stoop and touch the visitor 
without inciting rebuke or outcry. Then she 
had it in her arms, and was tenderly searching 
for signs of injury. 

" It's her foot/' she announced presently. 
*' It was hurting her so that she didn't want to 
fly any more. Poor tired thing 1 " 

" Bitten by a fish, perhaps," was Carshall's 
suggestion as he joined in examining the swol- 
len place. The sick traveler had a white 
bosom and wings of gun metal gray. "This 
littler one is the mother bird. I didn't get it 
quite right, but you'll let me be proud, won't 
you, that it was Mr. Gull who stood by? " 

" She would have done just the same 1 " cried 
Zalia. 

" I'm sure of it," admitted Carshall. 

Zalia restored her patient to the twigs. 

" She's marooned," Carshall added. ** And 
he says, * I'll stay as long as you must.' " 

She looked up at him mischievously. " But 
it's different this way. He could fly away if he 
wanted to." 

" Will you listen to that I " began Carshall, 
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meeting her look flatly. But she had extended 
her hand in deprecation. 

" I didn't mean that at all." 

He caught the hand. *' I know. You can 
tease me if you want to. As usual jrouVe 
struck the nail pretty squarely on the head. I 
was a shade too complacent. It was coming to 
me. 

" Was that teasing? " she asked him. 

*' Something of that sort. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if you got to be rather good at it. All 
you need is a little practice. You see, you 
haven't had any practice for a long time. And 
I can't fly away." 

Her eyes were so candid when they tried to 
read his thoughts, as they obviously were try- 
ing to do now, that he could feel the probe as 
almost a physical contact. Sometimes he felt 
that her search found things for which he him- 
self was still groping. 

" Well," he said, since there was a fra^gmen- 
tary pause, " what do you see? " 

"See?" Her color gained the depth of a 
flush as she recovered the captured hand. *' I 
wasn't — " 

" I was just wondering if you could read what 
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was going on In here," and he tapped his head. 
" I wish you could. There's a mess of it. 
Some day, when I've got time — ^^ to-morrow, 
maybe ^ — I'm going to command your very se- 
rious attention and tell you some of the 
things — " 

"Mr. Gull is angry," said Zalia. "He 
wants us to go away." 

** Very likely. He chooses to manage his 
domestic affairs for himself." 

" Do you think there is anything we can do 
for the other one? '* 

" No. I think she'll be all right in a day or 
two. It may be that they'll take up housekeep- 
ing here. Then we could feel quite thickly 
populated." 

On the way back, at CarshalPs suggestion, 
they foraged with special discrimination look- 
ing to that particular dinner they were to have 
on the morrow. In what was left of the after- 
noon they brought a pretty heap of tropic 
bounty to their storehouse — the lean-to beside 
Carshall's hut. 

He had been particularly interested In a 
cluster of hard, egg-shaped fruit, to which she 
gave a recognizing look. 
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" Passion fruit,'* he told her, slicing a top 
with his knife. Like so many other appear- 
ances and products of the island this fruit gave 
him the exotic enjoyment of something first 
made familiar away from home. In Ceylon 
there was much of it. The pulp had seemed 
to him peculiarly pleasant. 

" Why do they call it that? " she asked. 

He could tell her that it was because of a 
fancied sign of the Cross in the flower, but it 
was less easy to make her understand the re- 
ligious significance of the word '* passion " it- 
self. His ineptitude once more belittled him. 

Something in the associations of the question 
and in his fumbling explanation made him move 
toward his hut. But he turned about when 
halfway and joined her in the preparations for 
the evening meal. 

" You see, Thomey," he said, " there are a; 
thousand encyclopedias of things I don't know 
— for if I really knew them — knew them — • 
I could explain them. That's another bro- 
mide, but in a state of besotted ignorance these 
are useful, too. Really, I'm the most densely 
ignorant person you ever met. My ignorance 
reaches the dimensions of genius. I can not 
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know, at a given time, more things than you 
could catalogue In fine print to the depth of the 
ocean. I'm a plain boob — and If you should 
happen to ask me what that is I shouldn't be 
able to tell you that, either. I'm hopeless." 

*^ I think that isn't so," declared Zalia with 
her smile at his irony — "I think you're very 
wise. I'm the one — " 

" No, no I That's where you're wrong. 
Wisdom — O hang it! Wise? You've got 
more wisdom — look at youl And me peev- 
ing around here like a sick mule." 

The tirade might have lasted longer if Car- 
shall hadn't observed the sky. 

The sunset of that evening had an awesome 
magnificence. Carshall always believed that it 
had a tragic cast, but this conviction was post 
facto. Certainly the cascade of clouds that 
tumbled to the horizon was unusually turgid in 
line, as if a barbaric hand had daubed in the 
color, then turned the product upside down. 
These drunken forms caught fire, burned to a 
white heat, forked into mountainous flames, 
smoldered through orange into crimson, from 
the glow of Spanish topaz and the regal splen- 
dor of amethyst to a convulsive crisis of ruby. 
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In the end a silhouette of bloodstone purple, 
with the roll of a hill country, was flattened 
against the rapidly darkening sky. 

It was a quick spectacle, shot with marvelous 
spirals of gold, and the withdrawal of the 
golden light left the island under the soft silver 
of a full moon. The wind had all but hushed. 
The sea grew slow, curling and uncurling itself 
like a python. 

" The moon — isn't it beautiful 1 " exclaimed 
Zalia. 

They were seated now facing the water. 
She put a hand over one of his. The gesture 
was mvoluntary, and all but unconscious, he 
had no doubt, an act expressive of absolute con- 
fidence, of a beautifully assured intimacy. 

He looked at her upturned face, shining in 
the splendor of the new night. 

It was an older face than he had seen in the 
first days, older and richer. It was the face 
of the woman, virglnally strong, with the un- 
complicated beauty of the early marbles, yet now, 
as always, singularly tender and living. 

" You've seen it a good many times just this 
way, haven't you?" he said, without thinking 
of his own words, conscious only of the current 
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that ran through her hand into his, and flowed 
into every atom of him. 

She laughed contentedly. "No, not this 
way. It wasn't like this at all." 

** Of course. It would be different, wouldn't 
it? Even a chap with a grouch — I can see 
that it would be different — naturally. Vm 
going to reform." He put his other hand 
gently over hers. *^ I think I can promise you 
that to-morrow — that to-morrow — ^" 

" O don't promise 1 " she protested. " I 
hate promises." And this was said with a singu- 
larly grown-up firmness of appeal. 

" You know what I mean — IVe acted like 
a spoiled kid — I've been crying for my toys — 
yapping after everything that has been taken 
away. Confound it, girl 1 " — he stood up, 
clutching his hands behind his head, his back 
to the torrent of moonlight — "confound it! 
You sort of understand, don't you, how it might 
be? Say you understand and I'll cut it all 



out." 



" I understand," said Zalia faintly. 
"You lost everything yourself. You'd 
think I might have remembered that." 
" But yours was all at once/' 
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He dropped his hands, then fell on his knees 
before her. 

"Thank you for that, girl! — for that 
understanding. You are wonderful — do you 
know that? — wonderful." 

She shook her head. " O no ! '* 

" But you are. Hang it, Thomey, you lost 
everything — everything. Vm only separated. 
Mine are over there, to think of, to believe in, 
to have hopes for — ^*' 

" But it's just the same with both of us — 



now." 



"Yes ''—his throat tightened — "it's just 
the same now. • • ^ 

He held her hand for the moonlit parting. 
" You and I," he said,—" to live it out.'' 

X vS. • • • 

In his kit he found a scrap of paper which 
he consulted in a patch of moonlight, hanging 
over the fragment for many minutes and trac* 
ing with his finger. 

He nodded silently. His reckoning was not 
to be disputed. That little surprise for to-mor- 
row could be counted on. 

It was Christmas eve, 



NIGHT 

"Though it cannot make the light of 
day, the moon can make mischief'* 



XVI 

NIGHT 

SHE never had asked him about the label of 
the days. 

That it was winter she evidently knew. But 
the long, unfigured blank had obliterated not 
only the dates but the wish to know of them. 

To be sure, since thinking of the little sur- 
prise he had been guilty of devices for avoid- 
ing the point. Yet he knew that the question 
was not vital to her, that she had lost not merely 
the sense of naming the days, but the necessity 
for names. 

There was something in this that first seemed 
pathetic, then grew to seem something singu- 
larly big in Its significance, though he had no 
skill in measuring the meaning. In their hud- 
dled life the peoples of the earth were plastered 
over with labels, until names for things became 
more real than the things themselves. This 
was plain enough in an isolation where only real 
things mattered. Every day had its color, its 
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reality, its fixed length which no name might 
change. If you could look at it rightly there 
was a liberty in this emancipation from the mere 
arithmetic of life, in this elemental gift for 
breathing the day, as she ate the fruit, without 
needing the name. Philosophies were labori- 
ously built to bring men to a sense of this, to 
check men in the habit of chopping eternity into 
puny fragments of time, of forgetting realities 
in the worship of names. 

And yet . • . Christmas eve I 

How the sound of it did relate them to all 
other human souls I He could not put it clearly 
to himself, but surely it would be hard to live 
without symbols, and the majesty of this symbol 
was filling the naked sky with a glory that 
paled the moon to the dimensions of a candle. 

He lay in the open, his chin on his folded 
arms, his eyes fixed on the dark shape that hid 
Zalia. 

Yes, he had labeled her a child in that first 
glance ... in that first time that had al- 
ready begun to seem remote. Yet the unfold- 
ings of nature did not follow formulas or wait 
on the assent of crowds. Every flower in their 
little empire, every blade of green under his 
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chin, was as perfect as if a world were there 
to watch it grow. 

And she was his mate. It was decreed 
He knew that he was fervently glad. An en- 
thralling tenderness suffused his thoughts of her. 
The recollection of her hand dasp, strong, yet 
instinct with delicate responsiveness, carried a 
warm realization of the inevitable bond. . • • 

This inevitableness had in it the majesty of 
something mighty, something brought about by 
the great forces that lay behind tides and 
seasons, something bigger than the pageants of 
the sky, something as persistent as gravity, as 
conquering as time. 

To realize it was to realize the mystery of 
all that is called chance, the wonder of all that 
is called faith, the beauty of all that is called 
love. Neither she nor he had chosen the in- 
tersecting paths. No human will had deter- 
mined this apposition of lives. He had been 
guided as his blind boat had been guided, until 
at last his eyes opened to the accident that is 
order, the miracle that is life. 

She was the Other One. 

She would not understand it just as he did. 
She would not be saying the same things to the 
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stars. But the stars would be saying the same 
things to her. 

He was certain of this. The crisis was too 
momentous for quibbling. Surely there could 
be no question of egotism in the face of the 
splendid sign. The harmonic progression of 
destiny was sounding its deep, expectant 
note. 

Destiny I He had always linked it with 
public and glittering things, much as he had 
linked everything else. It had seemed devious, 
intricate, erratic in its processes ; whereas, doubt- 
less, every shaft was going straight to its ap- 
pointed mark; and the simplest happenings 
were expressing the sublimity of law. 

With his nose against the mass of life a man 
could not expect to grasp these things. It was 
only under conditions like these that the lines 
straightened out, that you could glimpse the in- 
tention of the giant Destiny who held you by 
the hand. . . . 

It had been a checkered day, one of his bad 
days as it started out. And it seemed loth to 
end. The moon stared wakefuUy. 

He lighted his pipe again with a twig ignited 
at the embers of the Hre, and sat in the whis- 
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pering circle, elated and appalled. In some 
other place he would have taken a long walk. 

At length he wandered to the shore on which 
the sea was breaking softly, with long spaces 
between each ghostly splash. There was 
something spectral in the stretch of the beach, 
in the encrusted stone, in the dead stalks and 
brush, in silvered trees standing aside from the 
crowd with an outpost austerity. 

He moved mechanically, picking the same 
steps in the same places, yet finding a vent in 
the very monotony of the way. Moreover, 
everjrthing was wearing a singular cast on this 
significant night at the brink of a significant day. 
. . . Excepting the level of the southern 
turn, a barren amphitheater for mists and 
echoes. This still had the bleared starkness of 
a Golgotha. An arena for a wreck on some 
night that had no moon. . . . 

The thought reminded Carshall of his boat. 
He hadn't hauled it up. The meager tide 
variation made a man careless. Yet that 
breathing of the sea had its power, and the cur- 
rent, running, say, a mile to the hour, if no 
faster, was a stealthy and persistent thief. 

Without climbing the hill, as he had intended 
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a moment before, he struck across the shoulder 
reaching to the southwest and skirted its 
sparsely grown slopes until he had reached a 
point from which he could reassure himself as 
to the boat. 

He stood here for a moment running his eyes 
along the water's edge until they encountered 
die two black paws of rock between which the 
yawl had been tentatively drawn up. 

The moonlight picked out for him an object. 
• • • It was Zalia. . . • Zalia, partly 
in the sea, pushing the boat. 

" No, no I — surely not that/ " he gasped, 
and saw that she at last had the boat free of 
the shallow and had driven it with a thrust into 
the open water. She stood for an instant, then 
crept back. . • . 

" Damn you 1 •' 

He stood with clenched hands. "Damn 
you I '' And he was off in a dozen leaps to the 
beach. 

Yes, the boat would be carried down this 
shore at a rapidly widening angle. He threw 
off his clothes, and waited in the shallow, his 
sight so dimmed by fury and disappointment 
and the overwhelming incredibility of the thing 
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that had happened that for a long time he could 
not trace the insulted craft. 

She had cast adrift, deliberately, secretly, in 
the night, the boat that had saved him, and that 
yet might play some part in saving them both 
from the living entombment. 

It was with the fury of this full upon him that 
at last he struck out through the black water 
for the gray yawl that rose and fell, dipped and 
curved in the long roll of the current . . • 

Often he lost the helpless craft altogether! 
then found it larger, and struck out more 
fiercely. It was no great matter as a swim, but 
his anger made him breathless. He was de- 
voutly grateful to get his hand on the gun- 
TT axe. • . . 

The unfinished oar was inside, just as he had 
left it at the moment of the insecure mooring. 
The boat was again his. That meagerly larger 
orbit of liberty was again his — his by a mis- 
erable chance. As he stood rigid between the 
thwarts, his ears drumming, the moon writing 
nervous hieroglyphs in the silken water, he 
wished that the tide really had committed the 
theft — or that he hadn't seen her act, which 
would have amounted to the same thing. For 
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if by this chance he hadn't seen her do it, if he 
had been asleep as she thought he was, what 
suspicion should he have had the right to feel 
to-morrow that anything but his own careless- 
ness was to blame? She would know this. 
She would have counted on it. The boat would 
be gone and he would anathematize himself, 
and, good God I she would have purred and let 
him believe the current had robbed them 1 

He would shame her. If she were a man he 
could have taken her by the throat. There had 
to be a master in such a situation. If that which 
he had been meant no more than this it were 
better for her sake and for his that she be 
taught by some measure of a different force. 

They were hot, bitter thoughts, in the midst 
of which, with nerveless hands on the upright 
oar, his look wandered along the shore to the 
black paws. 

Had she seen that swim? He fancied he 
detected the dark outlines and a movement. 
. . . When he concentrated his gaze there 
was no sign. It was as if he were alone in the 
presence of a phantom island. 

Drawing up the boat close to the point at 
which he had entered the water he sat near it, 
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facing the moon, revolving the new* debate. 
He rested his chin on his knees, then reached 
for his clothes and dug out his pipe and pouch. 
The smoke drifted fantastically in the still air, 
and the drumming in his ears kept its steady 
beat 

If she had seen him go for the boat he 
could not envy her her emotions. Her face 
came before him — her strong, kind chin, the 
exquisitely wistful intelligence of her eyes. He 
recalled the pulsing warmth of her hand when 
it lay over his. 

It was an infamous trick of nature. Fate 
had put upon her more than her humanity could 
bear. She had been seared by sore trials and 
some hurt to her brain had crippled her reason. 
And what a pity I What a mockery that her 
loveliness should be scarred by a mad streak 
like this! 

Yet he must be firm. He could not rest 
until he had checked whatever it was that had 
brought this about. How was he to know that 
other signs might not follow? 

" No, no 1 — not to-night I Not to-night I ** 

He looked up at the stars, 

" To-morrow ! " 
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To-morrow — not to-morrow morning, but 
some time to-morrow he should speak to her as 
he never had spoken to her. 

Repeatedly he assured himself of this as he 
sat with his eyes half closed until his pipe burned 
out. Another match was too rash an expendi- 
ture even for such a crisis. 

There was the chance that she hadn't seen 
him, and something resulting from this thought, 
diough yet unformed, brought him to his feet, 
and got him into his clothes. He stealthily 
pushed oif the boat and drew it up a dozen 
yards away. With a tense caution he fetched 
it free of the water. It was no toy, but by go- 
ing from one end to another, lifting and drag- 
ging with the utmost care to escape eveiy 
avoidable sound, he finally turned it over into a 
hollow from which it could not be seen from 
the narrow shore way. 

He estimated the secrecy of the spot by go- 
ing back to the sand, then standing in the 
diicket beside the overturned yawl. As if to 
eiface himself also he climbed through the black 
tangle, through breast high ferns, low palms 
and vines, to a new point of entry into the 
heart of the island. 
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His slowly traced course brought him to the 
lift of rock that formed one angle of the dark 
place. 

Turning this comer he was confronted by a 
glimmer of swaying light — a misty, formless 
shape that drew him up in his tracks with a 
sharp intake of breath. There was scarcely a 
full moment of doubt as to what the thing was, 
but within the moment he had his startled emo- 
tion. 

Moss — moss dangling from the long over- 
hang of the trees and catching a shaft of moon- 
light. 

"The stuff that ghosts are made of," he 
grunted, and took good breath again. 

There was moss at his feet, shaken down 
by the wind ; more of it on the face of the rock. 
On the floor of the dark angle he kicked a 
fibrous mass. 

" Here," he muttered as he picked up a 
tuft of the clinging stuff, " is probably the origi- 
nal ghost, cut off in its prime by one of those 
sky rows. This was what she saw. It hung 
more in the middle. And not a bad ghost with 
that sort of stage lighting." 

He held oqt his hand in the 9h?^ft of light 
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and drew it back. It was as if it sprang into 
life then utterly disappeared. 

This speculation in specters suited his mood. 
The uncanniness of the hole was a diversion, 
grewsome yet fascinating. 

He moved away into the notch to look up- 
ward. 

With only the warning of a faint crackling at 
his feet he went down . . . down. . . • 
Everything was snuSed out at one stroke. 



IN THE JAWS 

"Since the earth 'which feedeth 
a man may devour him also" 



XVII 
IN THE JAWS 

THE thing that came back was not light. 
The blackness was at zero. It was con- 
sciousness that straggled into CarshalFs head, 
and with it feeling. 

His head lay wedged between his upturned 
right arm and rock, moist cool rock. His feet 
were sprawled somehow in the same wedge, 
sprawled in a painfully twisted way that racked 
him' harshly. 

It was all as simple as the ghost. An over- 
grown cleft in the floor of this dingy nook, a 
cleft forming a gradually sharpening notch 
that held him like a vise, or a pair of titandc 
jaws, had taken him at one gulp. 

He had no guess as to how far below the 
surface he was at that moment. That stroke 
on the edge as he went through had brushed 
away the chance that he should be able to make 
any reasonable estimate on this point. 

The inunediate necessity was to give bones 

2Sl 
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and blood some relief by a shift of position. 
This first. 

Releasing his head proved no difficult mat- 
ter. Steadying himself with his left arm he 
reached his newly freed right arm in an inves- 
tigation of the jaws. 

They were smooth save for vertical wrinkles 
that afforded no hold or purchase; smooth and 
clammy. As far as he could reach there was 
no change in the line of cleavage. 

After repeating this process with the other 
hand he set about the readjustment of his feet. 
At the first straining of his muscles he slid 
downward, to the right, for the distance of an- 
other yard, when he was brought up by an im- 
pediment. 

This second shock left him panting and wary. 
Wherever he had been in that first position 
he was now dangerously deeper and far out 
of reach of any grip on surface help. But he 
had foothold. No more position experiments 
for the present. 

At this depth the rocks reeked. The salty 
odor told him that beneath him at some depth 
was the sea water. If he could keep out of 
that he had nothing to fear from a tide so 
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meager In lift. Eccentricities of tide had this 
much to be said for them. And he could 
stand. 

He could call out. ... It was entirely 
possible to make Zalia hear him. She could 
follow the cry until she came to where he was. 

To where he was I 

What would it not mean to her — in the 
night — to be summoned in this way, and, of 
all possible places, to this place? 

He went over a score of ways in which the 
explanatory shout might take the horror out of 
the mishap. She would be plucky enough. 
There were many ways in which he might direct 
her help, even in the dark. She might light a 
torch to begin with. They had no rope but the 
short painter in the boat. But there were other 
possible aids to a climb once she was there. 

The longer he dwelt on the thought of the 
call the more he shrank from the effort. Could 
he take the horror out of her entrance to this 
one unspeakable spot? Could he make her 
understand, when he had her answer, and be- 
fore she got near him, that it was only a foolish 
mishap, that he had slipped into a bit of a 
hole? — 
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Just where the sailor disappeared! 

It should have flashed upon him sooner but 
evidently his brain moved sluggishly on this day 
that would never end. 

He had joined the missing sailor. They 
were there together in the dark. Somewhere 
in those jaws was what was left of the man with 
the beard and the black pipe. 

Carshall shivered. The mystery was no 
longer a mystery, but the method of solution 
had been circuitous and creepy. It gave a man 
a little jolt, for example, to think that if he had 
been hurt too badly to cry out he might finish 
it there with the sailor. 

It was impossible not to wonder where the 
sailor lay. There was plenty of room — ac- 
commodations for a ship's crew if they were 
carefully packed in this way. Wasn't there a 
Poe story about a man in a room whose walls 
came together? These walls probably would 
not move, but they started close and were in- 
geniously devised to grip you closer should you 
relax. 

If only O'Rourke or Staley or Pitch were up 
there somewhere within call it would be cheer- 
fully different. 
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No, he shouldn't call to Zalia until he had 
time to think it over. There was a night in 
which to do that — say seven hours, seven 
hours until there would be light. 

The thought of light was absolutely poignant. 
There would not be much of it, but there would 
be enough. After the utter darkness any glim- 
mer would be spectacular. It would trickle 
down through leaves and leaves until it came to 
him as deliciously as that thread of water had 
come to his burning wrists on the first morning. 
It would tell him how deep he stood, how far 
below was the water, if there was more than a 
soggy mess there at the bottom; and it would 
tell him whether there was foothold anywhere 
near. Incidentally it might tell him where the 
sailor was. 

Poor devil I The chap hadn't had a fighting 
chance. He had been badly hurt, in all likeli- 
hood. Perhaps he had heard the shouts of his 
shipmates without being able to mumble a 
sound. He might have heard them In the 
water beyond, foolishly looking for his body. 
He might have been able to groan feebly. 
. • • Carshall suffered it all, over and over 
again. 
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With sight baffled, every other sense became 
acutely alert His fingers tingled at the touch 
of the stone. It was easy to fancy that he 
touched living things, minute creatures of some 
sort They were not likely to be ants on this 
surface. He recalled the ants of Ceylon that 
were eaten with such avidity. He wondered 
what degree of hunger would drive him to ants. 

The odors were, he found, to be separated. 
He traced the smell of decayed fruits and nuts, 
naming them calmly as in a lesson. There 
were signals from blossoms that he knew, (Us- 
torted signals. Everything was seasoned with 
salt, particularly that dank breath from below. 

He could hear with extraordinary distinct- 
ness the breaking of the surf, even to separating 
the swish that came through the near-by fissure 
from the long diagonal stroke of the surf line 
on the other shore, and the still longer throb 
of the reuniting current on the dead stretch to 
the south. That the monsoon had come to life 
again was indicated by the whisperings that de- 
scended from straight overhead, whisperings 
in which he tried to detect the harsher voices of 
the mangosteen and palmyra, and the small talk 
of the tamarind. 
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Meanwhile Zalia was asleep — unless she 
had seen him recover the boat. If she had 
seen him she was likely still to be l]dng awake. 
She would be lying awake wondering whether 
he had seen her cast the boat adrift. She 
would give herself the benefit of the doubt for 
the present, and would not undertake to inter- 
cept his return. 

Certain theories in explanation of her act be- 
gan to clear themselves for him. Chief among 
these was one that bore directly on the happen- 
ings of the past two days. His restlessness, 
which her shrewdness could not fail to feel, and 
which must have pictured itself to her as a 
real misery, had expressed itself through the 
boat. The incident of the barrel had shown 
her, as it had shown him, the hazard of feverish 
alertness for help that might never come. The 
boat itself was only a symbol of salvation after 
all. It could never be real. It would be 
lunacy to think of sailing away in it, even if he 
had contrived a sail. To obliterate the boat 
might then have seemed to her the simplest pos- 
sible way of saving him from thoughts of escape 
that were futile and devouring. 

Probably he was wrong. The theory 
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sounded too psychological. She might have 
had no reason, but only a hypochondriacal 
prejudice. She hated boats. She was satisfied 
with the island. His restlessness annoyed her. 
The equation was obvious. 

Anjrway, it was saddening, because It was 
disloyalty. Surely it was that, a flagrant dis- 
loyalty. • • • 

The jaws were relentless. When he changed 
his position with every muscular subtlety of 
caution, he found himself aching where he was 
not numb. At one time he thought of letting 
himself drowse. But the depths deterred him. 
Another blunder might end it all. The mental 
picture that held him fast was of a subterranean 
pool with slippery sides in which he should fin- 
ish in bubbles. The thousandth chance wasn't 
worth risking. 

He didn't think it cowardly to shudder at the 
thought of dying in a black hole in the middle 
of nowhere. It wasn't the dying. He was 
ready to take a man's chance anywhere. It was 
being blotted out • . . like this. So far 
as home and friends were concerned he would 
be as completely blotted out dying in a hut as 
in a hole. But Zalia. . . • 
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He came back to her again and again. 
Fancy adding another ghost to the dark place I 
Fancy her not finding him in the morning — 
fancy her not finding him if she knew he caught 
the boat! 

With the boat hidden she would think he had 
paddled away in the night. Every crazy fear 
she had would have seemed to be verified. It 
was boyish to conceal the boat. What cheap 
trick had been in his head when he hid it? 

He was of a mind to roar his chagrin, his 
denial) at that moment, whatever moment it 
might be in the middle of the night, to summon 
her and forgive' her — and ask her forgiveness. 

This night's happening, too, was undoubtedly 
the operation of that same destiny of which 
he had dreamed in the wide freedom of the 
moonlight. He had needed to be nipped by 
the jaws to check the progress of a blunder, to 
cool the heat of his selfish anger. 

Freed of the last vestige of his bitterness he 
grew utterly calm. He was ready to wait, to 
wait until dawn. • . . 

When it began to come he knew only that a 
pale something showed near his face. It wa9 
hi9 hand. 
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He looked up and saw a gray slit. The 
slight movement occasioned a crunching at his 
feet He looked down, bending carefully. 
Several minutes passed before he knew rather 
than saw that he stood upon bones. 



DAWN 

*And she cried out as ame 
who had lost all, even hope; 
for so she read the signs." 



XVIII 
DAWN 

TO have been spared that much — not to 
know for the length of the dark ordeal 
that he was grinding the remnants of the other 
man — was matter for gratitude. 

The shock of the discovery, the physical mis» 
cry of the contact, was softened by the other 
discovery that the throat in wluch he hung, and 
in which the bones were pitifully wedged, nar- 
rowed to a crevice of a heel's width scarcely a 
yard below his feet. 

There was, then, no danger in movement save 
that of risking the pindi of the narrowing space, 
a risk which might nevertheless mean a disaster 
scarcely less grewsmne if a foot became pris- 
oner. 

All of the walls that he could see, and they 
seemed to stretch for fully ten feet above him, 
were without a single transverse ledge or crack. 
But on his left hand was an abrupt turn in the 
cleft Beyond that there might be a different 
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story. Evidently this was the last altematiye 
to the call for help. 

By maintaining his utmost arm pressure on 
the walls he was able to lean far to the left and 
glimpse the space beyond the turn. 

^* As easy as falling into a hole 1 ** he ex- 
claimed. ^* If I can make three feet — with 
two that are paralyzed.'* 

There was, indeed, every hope in the forma- 
tion of the fracture in that space beyond. No 
carpeted flight of steps, but something to work 
on. 

Making the first distance was an elemental 
problem in muscular engineering. It would 
have been troublesome enough if he had been 
in football trim. In his palsied state it re- 
quired nerve generalship. The light grew as 
he wrenched himself inch by inch to the turn 
and finally had one foot firmly planted on a 
Idndly projection. 

The rest was mathematical. In twenty min« 
utes his head came into the ferns. In another 
minute he was lying on his back, arms and legs 
sprawled^ breathing deeply and grinning his re- 
lief. • • • 

This belonged to the great moments. An 
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acutely awkward thing had happened. It had 
even gone dose to the edge of tragedy. But 
he not only had escaped injury or worse; he 
had escaped die hurt to both of them that would 
have been part of smnmoning her help. 

Save for the strain of the night vigil it was 
the same as if that awkward step had never 
been taken, except that it was now morning — 
Christmas morning. He was bathed by an im- 
mense thankfulness. 

He gazed up into the close canopy of leaves, 
the leaves he had heard in the night. Their 
beauty had a new and impressive tranquillity. 

The glint of sky was serenely blue. 

The wind went on its way just as it would 
have gone had he been l^^ng in the jaws with 
do^d eyes, carrying with it the ceaseless chant 
of th*e shore. 

Sweet, refreshing odors were wafted to him in 
the warm breath of the morning, living odors re- 
calling the hours of companionship, and inviting 
to new hours of gracious life — as if die spread 
table of joys unspeakable awaited but the coming 
of the banqueters. All of this he would now 
approach as one dean and chastened, glad that 
nothing had been taken away and nothing added 
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save as to himself. As to everything else it was 
enough that there had been simply the pause. 

Everything was the same. 

No. • • • There was one unwonted 
note. 

The sound that brought him up was that of 
footsteps on the stones of the beach, and a 
whimpering murmur. 

She was looking for him. She had found 
the hut empty. 

A splash at the deep place opposite the hum- 
mock of rocks near which he sat told him that 
she was plunging through. He heard her 
scramble up on the other side and continue 
running, with a spluttering cry. 

"OGodl" 

There was real anguish in the cry. He tried 
his feet hastily, stumbled, but soon was making 
ground. 

The piercing pains melted in the sudden fire 
of his resolution to go to her steadily and com- 
fortingly. His determination parted the ob- 
stacles of the way, the exhilaration gathering 
strength at every step. 

On the way was the rough mound that meant 
Anson Thome. , , . Even this sign had 
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acquired a meaning that left him unscathed, 
that reinforced his gratitude. . . . History. 
Even dots in the ocean could have a history. 
Wherever hearts came, the recording hand 
found its unfolding plot. 

Only a little further and he should be able to 
intercept her ; over the roll to the east and down 
through the flowered hollow with its slandng 
splashes of golden light. 

At the spring he found that his hands had 
bled. It would be as well to remove any grime 
— and yes, there was more blood — from his 
face. The drink was another of those unfor- 
gettable joys. 

He came by way of the hut without finding 
her. 

It was a beautiful dawn. Turning from the 
rosy flood of light he crawled into the hut 
brought out the scrap of paper and slipped it 
into his pocket. This halted him but a moment. 
The other thought that came halted him for 
another. 

She would think he had gone. There was 
need for some decent recognition of that. He 
moved quietly toward the slope beyond the fire 
stones. 
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She was there, lying face down, sobbing vio- 
lently, beating the ground with her clenched 
hands. 

He drew back a little way, a sob in his own 
throat, and gathered himself. This was not 
as he had expected it would be on this morning. 
There had been something he was to say — to 
say first. That must wait 

In the shadow of a voice he began singing — 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping — 

Her head came up with that bird-like quick- 
ness, and she was on her feet rushing toward 
him, arms outstretched. 

''O Barry r' 



CONFESSION 

"That most sacred thing 
which a man and a woman 
may say each to the other'* 
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XIX 
CONFESSION 

HE put his arms about her quivering shoul- 
ders and held her close until the paroxysm 
had spent its first force. 

" I thought you'd gone ! " she sobbed, her 
face still concealed from him. 

'* I almost did go/' he said, " but not in the 
boat. I'll tell you about it by and by." 

" And I wanted to die." 

She shook again in a fresh seizure. 

He had meant to speak differently, even in 
this moment of readjusted resolution, but the 
touch of her loosened his restraint. 

" Why did you do it? " he blurted. ''- Why 
did you cast off the boat? " 

He felt her hands tremble, felt them pull 
away, then felt them steal to his shoulders. He 
saw her looking up, her lashes wet, her lips 
white and distorted. 

" Because — because — O, I can't — I can't 

— tell you!" 

^* Yes, you can," he said gently, but still at 

2171 
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arm's length. "You can tell me — 3rou can 
tell me anything — we can tell each other any- 
thing, because, you see, we're each the only 
friend the other's got in the world." 

"Yes," she sobbed, "that's so, isn't it! 
And you ought to hate me." 

" But I don't hate you I " he cried, gathering 
her close, " I love you. Don't you know that? 
I love you a thousand rimes more than I ever 
believed I could love any one I " 

She drew away to look at him. 

" You can't love me — now," she protested, 
" for I tried to lose the boat. I thought you 
caught it, but it's gone, and you can't get away 
^-you can't go back to — to Broadway, and 
the big houses and parties — and all those 
others who are not stupid — and Selma ! " 

In the instant he had her again. "Zalial 
Don't you understand? I love you — you — 
more than any one on earth — more Aan all the 
world. I'd give up the whole world if I 
couldn't keep you any other way ! " 

She clung to him, sobbing. 

"If we go, we go together — always to- 
gether, if you will let it be so." He lifted her 
face and kissed the unquiet lips. " As for 
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Selma — rest her soul, she married months ago. 
If you knew what a flirtation was I'd tell you 
that was all it amounted to. Nothing in my 
life has ever amounted to anything but this — 
this is the real beginning of my life." 

With her head still where it lay, close and 
warm, she murmured, " I loved you so much — 
the first minute ! " 

" And I shall love you to the last,*' he an- 
swered fervently, ** for all the time there ever 
may be — here or anywhere on earth." He 
drew her to a sitting place beside him. 

" I loved you when I thought you were only 
a little girl — grown up somewhat, but still a 
little girl. I loved you when I began to see 
that you weren't a little girl any more. I loved 
you when I knew you were a woman — yes, a 
woman. You know you are a woman, don't 
you ? A splendid brave woman who had every- 
thing against her. For everything that's taken 
away from us is against us, isn't it? No, that 
isn't so either. My mother isn't against me. 
That was foolish. But you know what I'm 
trying to say. Everything was taken away 
from you at last but just this — just the water 
and sky and this green prison. And you won 
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out You built your own world. You learned, 
without any high-brow philosophies to help you, 
how to be yourself. Maybe I had to learn 
that, too. You can't possibly put your arms 
around the whole world, can you? We can 
go on loving our fellow men, I guess, with- 
out asking them to be where we are, or even 
to know where we are. We've got some of 
God's earth here all to ourselves, without con- 
flict or jealousies or tricks or lies, or clutchings, 
or any kind of fool make-believe. I had to 
learn it I needed a hard jolt to make me 
understand. If I'd had to learn it all alone 
I'm afraid I'd have flunked. In six years I*d 
have been a babbling ape. And if you had 
come to find me — well, God knows what you'd 
have found. So you see I'm grateful, grateful 
from the heart out, and that's putting it tamely. 
I'm rich beyond all dreams. Do you believe 
me ? — rich, fabulously rich, and almighty glad 
there's nobody here to call me sentimental. 
I've found King Solomon's mines, and the 
Fountain of Youth, and the touchstone of opu- 
lence and the whole business. And I've found 
you/ '' 

To this torrential speech Zalia, wide-eyed^ 
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flushing, her lips parting and closing, her hands 
clasping his or clutched together, listened in a 
bewildered and breathless pause. 

" That is too much — all that you say about 
me. I wasn't so brave. I cried a great deal 
at the beginning, sometimes all night. And I 
was afraid. But I didn't want to go back. 
I—" 

" Yes ! That's what helped save you. You 
were afraid of sailors — and you didn't want 
to go back — I know 1 I know ! It just had 
to happen that way. It pulled you together. 
It made you content just to be alive. And you 
built all the rest up somehow. And you had 
those lovely eyes of yours with which to own all 
you could see." 

"And when you came I prayed that you 
would never want to go away — never." 

** Never — alone. You didn't think I would 
ever go away alone, did you ? Surely not that, 
Zalia. Why, you couldn't — " 

" I didn't know. I saw you watching, and 
when you went very far in the boat — " 

" O yes, but that was the little girl part of 
you." He kisse4 her again and drew her hair 
into his hands. "You know, there is a little 
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girl part of you — and that little girl part is 
so lovely that Til hate to see it go. I shall be 
as much afraid as you were about the boat that 
the little girl part, some day, when Fm not 
looking, will slip away and never come back. 
Fm going to pray that it doesn't happen." 

*' If I'd only known," she began, her fingers 
hesitatingly touching his face. 

"Wait a moment!" 

He stood up, rushed away from her for sev- 
eral yards and turned about. She watched him, 
smiling curiously as he stepped forward again. 

" Merry Christmas ! " 

She slowly rose to her feet, incredulously in- 
terrogating his face as if suspecting a jest. 

He leapt forward then with hand extended. 

" It's Christmas morning ! " 

The idea came haltingly to her, as if amazing 
beyond credence. 

" Christmas ! Christmas I " — as if he had 
^ven her the day. And she put her hands 
about his neck. " Christmas ! " 

" Yes — our day, too. We get it before 
they do — London hasn't waked yet, and over 
there in the United States of America it's still 
the middle of the night with Santa Claus still 
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scurrying to finish the loose ends of his job/' 

Her eyes had the recollecting look. She was 
going back. There had to be time for that. 

" So that we're going to have a Christmas 
breakfast, and a perfectly gorgeous Christmas 
dinner, mind that. None of those bromidic 
dinners with all the old worn out fixings. 
Something original, absolutely unique. Dashes 
of tropical splendor. Very exclusive. While 
you're dressing the table I'll go and interview 
the fish. But first, a kiss from the chef." 

** I couldn't eat — ice cream 1 " she exclaimed 
as she clung to him. 

" You don't have to ! " he laughed, and was 
off. 

That interval he used for expedients addi- 
tional to fish. When he had the two shining 
creatures at his feet he flung aside the pole and 
line and stole back to the hut There in the 
grip he unearthed something that glittered, and 
wrapped it carefully in a leaf, which in turn he 
bound with a shred of bark. Not far away 
stood a low, gnarled bush with pinnated leaves. 
Upon one of the branches he looped the binding 
of the little bundle. 

^' What tickles me," he said at breakfast, *' is 
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this having Christmas first, while Its 
unless, let me see,'' and he puzzled over die 
problem, '' unless we're having it last I Where 
does Christmas start? But I don't care. It's 
here. If we're having it last, if it has been all 
the way around, it's still the great day, and all 
ours while it's here." 

" I always hated Aunt Susan for telling me 
that there wasn't any Santa Claus," said Zalia. 

" The brute I All the people who don't be- 
lieve in Santa Claus should be locked up to- 
gether — in a city." 

" I know what you mean," said Zalia. ** She 
did it so roughly. She always loved to say a 
thing wasn't so." 

"O, I know her I They tell you love isn^t 
so. They even tell you God isn't so. But we 
forgive them — on Christmas. You're not eat- 
ing a bit of this fish. Why do you suppose I 
went through those motions with that ridiculous 
pin?" 

"I don't know how it is. I can't eat I 
guess I'm too happy inside to have any room I '* 

"Extraordinary! Now, my happiness is 
different. It makes me want to bite pieces out 
of the scenery." 
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" I love you when you're real silly," laughed 
Zalia. 

^' Great luck I Then we're fixed for a long 
and happy life. And that reminds me. 
There's something that's really important. 
Would you care to take a little walk with 



me — 



" But you haven't finished the — ^** 

" I know, but I can't wait This Is about 
something I want to show you right now." 

He led her toward the bush that held the 
dangling package. 

" In our house it was on Christmas morning, 
and not on Christmas eve as certain other folks 
have it, that we expected a certain ceremonial. 
This is the nearest to a Christmas tree we are 
likely to find handy on this stingy island. And 
I rather suspect that the thing hanging here is 
for you." 

She knelt down, lifted free the mysterious 
leaf-wrapped object and wonderingly picked at 
the binding. 

^' I bought that because a brown wizard in a 
bazaar was supremely eloquent; — not because 
I knew what those three stones were going to 
say to us now* If you'll call that an engage- 
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mcnt ring — it's the only thing I have to giv« 
you for Christinas, except — " 

She had her strong arms around his neck, one 
hand ^read so that she could see the ring over 
his shoulder. • • • 

" I wish — I wish — ^** she began. 

** I know what you wish — but you just gave 
it to me." . . . 

" If you like," said Carshall, " we^l call this 
the engagement breakfast We should have 
given it a title beforehand, I suppose. But as 
you haven't begun yet it doesn't matter." 

"Won't you tell me about these stones?'* 
asked Zalia, caressing the ring. 

" You can't eat them. Drink your tea. We 
ought to have a toast" He lifted his cup. 
" Here's to usJ' 

"UsI" 

Hie cups arose In unison. Carshall insisted 
that they should click. 

"Hold out your jeweled hand — that's 
. . . a kiss. This is a tourmaline, and this 
is a garnet and this is a sapphire — all lucky 
if you have them in this sort of ring on this 
sort of hand on this sort of Christmas morning. 
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Fm getting superstitious. I didn't know why I 
was buying it. But you see — " 

*' I didn't know there was such a beautiful 
ring." 

'' Neither did I," he said, holding her hand 
for scrutiny. . . . 

It looked as if there would be no end to the 
engagement breakfast. There was a seem- 
ingly endless catalogue of things to talk about 
in a new accent, and Carshall found himself 
eager to say some of them over a good many 
times. One of the many impulses that delayed 
the meal was his excursion for the sketch book 
that he might write on his map the word " Us " 
over the spot where certain highly significant 
words were passed. 

It was after the breakfast and at the brink 
of preparations for the wonderful day that she 
saw him standing silently before the hut. 

When she stole up he slipped an arm about 
her. 

" Now that/' he said, tightening his arm, " is 
what I've wanted to do so many times.** 

" Then why didn't you do it? " she asked at 
a laughing angle. 

''Just di£Gidence. My reticence is simply 
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amazing — incredible. I'm dreadfully embar- 
rassed as it is." 

" You don't look so." 

" I'm hiding it all I can." 

She had an adorable chuckle, and it sounded 
now as she looked up again. '' Then I'll tell 
you — I always wanted to do Mii''— and her 
arm found its way dexterously. 

" Why, it's the same thing I '* he declared. 

" I know." 

" Then why didn't you do it? »' 

"O — you always — alwajrs said Good 
Night or something." 

'' Just like me I — always making inappro- 
priate remarks I I guess I must have been 
afraid to let myself love you. I wonder if that 
was it? Think of being afraid of love I And 
yet," he glanced down at her fondly, " and 
yet. . . ." 

" Why were you looking at the house? " she 
asked now. 

" The house? Well, I was thinking that for 
something to do I might add a little to it. You 
know what I mean — it's just a good start. It 
doesn't match the estate. I don't think I want 
to add another story — this is the love story 
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and I don't want another. But it ought to 
spread out more — more as if it wasn't just 
mine you know — more, somehow, as if it be- 
longed to us/^ 

" Us." She was a delightful echo, especially 
when her heart was beating very close to his. 
"Us — I like that word best of all, I think." 

" Yes. Not U. S. with capitals — but n^ — 
picked out to spell a new world all our own. 
There's something splendid about it." 

Her arm drew closer. " I'm sure," she 
said. 

" We — mates." 

This held a suggestion. She made a move- 
ment. 

" I wonder about Mrs. Gull." 

" O, hang Mrs. — no, no, I don't mean any- 
thing wrong to her. I hope the poor girl's foot 
is better. I really do. How can you be a 
hydroplane if your wings are all right but your 
water propeller is out of commission? I hope 
she will stay. I wish all kinds of joy to all the 
couples in the world. By Jove I There they 
are now I '* 

It was their shadows that announced them. 
The gulls themselves were curving from over- 
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head in a spiral flight to the water, on which 
they floated companionably, bobbing alternately 
in the brisk chop of the waves. 

" Evidently she's feeling more fit this morn- 
ing," said Carshall. *' Probably this is a sort 
of try-out. I know what he's saying, the rest- 
less fellow. * My dear, now that your foot is 
better, don't you think we might order out the 
car and join the party at Christmas luncheon? ' 
Or maybe its the other way about, and he's say- 
ing, * Now, my dear, why can't we put up here ? 
It's charmingly quiet, with an excellent cuisine. 
Those natives who intruded yesterday were 
really not so bad as you find them in many 
places. You need a long rest. You know you 
do. We'll join the party later. Take my ad- 
vice. Your nerves aren't what they were, my 
dear. Yes, I know, but every time you over- 
do ' — and so on — there they go -. — no, they're 
still having it out." 

This flight took the gulls in the direction of 
the eastern shore. 

" When there is a flock," asked Zalia, " which 
one says where they shall go ? '* 

" I've often wondered. Some fellow with 
initiative, probably. Or some lady who — did 
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you notice that it was Mrs. Gull who led the way 
just now? With us, now, it's quite settled. 
As the first resident — the first lady in the land 
— you're the natural leader. I shall always 
take you in to dinner, you shall have the first 
and finest orchids, and whenever — ^" 

" You won't forget —'• 

" That we were to have a half shell feature 
to-day? I'll get them at Coney Island, or 
somewhere between that and Old Point. I 
guess I'll go now." 

But before going he ventured to tell her that 
the boat was only hidden. There was nothing 
to do but confess that. The rest of the story 
he wished to evade for a time. It had no place 
at such a moment. When she discovered the 
bruise under the lock of hair on his temple he 
charged it up to the tussle with the boat. 

" And so you have your boat I " 

" And so I have my boat.'* 

" I'm glad." 

" Are you really glad ? . . ." He took 
her face between his hands and kissed each 
crimson cheek. 

As he released her face he saw the eyes fix, 
the brows come together, and the crimson glow 
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recede. She fell straight backward into the 
sand. 

In springing forward some instinct made him 
turn his head. 

High on the corner of the slope stood a 
bronzed man with a beard, a black pipe in his 
hand. 
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"Rough as a tempest, with brine 
in their skins, yet having in 
their hearts the blood of men," 
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SAILORS 

' ' f^OTT in Himmell '' 

yjT This was what came through the black 
beard, and the unghostly accent reached Car- 
shall gratefully as he bent over the white face 
before him. 

** Holy Mackerel I " exclaimed Carshall 
reaching for the water and bathing the still head, 
" where on earth did you come from? " 

It immediately appeared that there was need 
of translation, and Carshall repeated his inquiry 
in German, watching meanwhile the flutter of 
returning life in Zalia's eyes. 

In a foolish ship — that was the answer — 

hove to at this moment over there to the south, 

and not averse, as you might say, to fresh water, 

coconuts, or dates, or pineapples, or any nuts a 

man might find on this scrap of green that 

shouldn't be here but somehow was, and that 

no man would have found who wasn't a good 

bunch of miles out of his course. 

"You're all right!" shouted Carshall joy- 

389 
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ously, his eyes on Zaiia. "YouVe all right, 
and you can have the whole blamed island to 
put in your hold if you want to — darling 1 " — 
this to Zalia, " they've come for us I Think of 
that I Real men who are going to give all the 
rest of the world to you and me I " 

"I thought," she stammered — 

" I know — and I don't blame you a bit — 
so did I until he peeped. Nothing ghostly 
about him, is there? Sit still a moment, girl. 
Get your breath. There's no hurry. It won't 
take so very long to break up housekeeping, will 
it? " And he laughed excitedly, a cheek against 
hers. 

" Ach I He is a woman I " grunted the 
man, standing in his petrified way. 

Carshall nodded quietly. " Right for you, 
Mr. Man." Then remembering his German. 
" My wife." 

Yes, yes. The bearded one understood. 

But how ? — 

Carshall had him by the hand, and told it 
quickly, the man staring and grimacing his as- 
tonishment. Meanwhile there was the crac- 
kling of other comers — three more seamen, one 
of them with a limp, to whom the first retold 
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the extraordinary story with much gesticulation. 

'' Himmel! '' It was a wonder. 

Meanwhile Carshall came back again to 
Zalia. 

" You understand, my dear — I've told them 
you are my wife — it's better — and how long 
we have been here. There's a ship back there 
waiting — it will carry us away — together. 
Doesn't that sound good? Together — al- 
ways. UsI '' 

She stood up in a dumb, stupefied straightness, 
looking from the sailors to Carshall and back 
again ; then over toward the way to the cave. 

" We'll pack up and say good-bye to the dear 
old island. And I'll help these chaps stock up 
on whatever they want. I haven't asked them 
where they're going. I don't care. We don't 
care, do we? It's all on the way home. And 
we'll take our time. It will be a splendid fairy 
story. We'll see cities and mountains, and 
temples and shows, and hear queer music, and 
let brown wizards sell things to us, and play 
with time-tables, and hear them making pools 
on the day's run, and get back at last to where 
we're going to begin that great big life that's 
waiting for us on that other side." 
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She looked up at him with stunned tranquil- 
lity. 

" Do you think God is doing this, too? ** 

*' Of course He is ! It's as plain as old Mar- 
linspike's whiskers." 

Her smile was all the eloquence he asked. 

" Fm ready," she said. 

** Hooray I " Carshall made a cheer lead- 
er's gesture. '^ Willkommenl *^ to the seaman 
with a sweep of his arm. " It's all yours. 
Make yourself at home I But first, I'll show 
you where the water is. Wasser, nichtf The 
best ever — but you can't rush it. No hogs- 
heads — unless you can hang around till next 
Christmas." And he was away with the men, 
who gathered close to gasp questions and roar 
comments in their loud voices. 

Zalia went into the cavern, moving slowly, 
and brought out her possessions one by one, with 
a long, dazed pause between each journey. 
They made a small heap when all was assembled, 
the scarf, the necklace and the red-heeled slip- 
pers on top. 

She knelt down before the heap until Carshall 
should appear again, which he did presently, 
boisterously calling as he came. *' You ought 
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to hear them cuss about that spring I It appears 
it isn't a grammatical place for a spring, anyway. 
Awfully bad arrangement. A bungling job to 
have a spring where the tide can shut the tap — 
and it's half up now. But really, the stream 
is behaving beautifully — it would do you good 
to see them guzzle. At least four men on the 
Augusta Ruger — that's the ship — won't be 
thirsty again for a month. Heaven knows when 
they'll fill that water keg. Meantime three of 
them are foraging. I told them we had our 
own boat Ahl so you're beginning to pack? 
Good 1 I must get busy." 

There was no great labor in dismantling the 
hut. Carshall's suit case was fed into cor- 
pulency. His coat was spread out to encompass 
what remained. 

A fog horn sounded from the ship. 

" That," announced Carshall, " says * hustle, 
you fellows.' " 

In the course of the packing they came, quite 
in the order of things, to the woven gown. 

" I saw itl " cried Zalia. 

" You rascal I That shows you can't hide 
anything from a housekeeper." 

He wa§ for taking every scrap of th^ir belong- 
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ings including the coconut bowls and die 
" table." 

The man with the limp was the most as- 
siduous assistant in getting the relics into the 
boat. He was adroit also in studying Zalia 
without risking her detection in the act How- 
ever, it was plain enough that he had an awed 
respect for the radiance of this creature who 
seemed so dumbly moved by this great business 
of rescue. If he had been bottled for so long 
in a place like this (decent as it was in its way) 
it appeared to him that he should have loosened 
up a little more in the hour of rescue. But you 
couldn't tell about women. They always acted 
queerly. The man, now, was quite different. 
He whooped it up splendidly. It was some fun 
to rescue him. Though he quieted down always 
when he came near her. In fact the limping 
one, though he got the sense of none of the 
words, made out that the young woman wasn't 
particularly in a hurry to go, which surely was 
odd. 

The little cargo was odd, too, a droll mixture 
when you saw it, all unwrapped, in the bow. 
For instance, the man's grip with the plasters 
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all over it, quite as if this was just a stop-over 
part of some journey. And that bright thing 
with the beads. 

Having placed the cargo as compactly as he 
could ; having nosed the boat to the best embark- 
ing point, and having taken a last curious look 
at the nameless place, the lame one stood emp- 
tily waiting further developments. 

'* He looks like a pirate," said Carshall, 
" but he's all right." 

A bell joined the fog horn in the summons 
from the ship. As Carshall remarked, they 
sounded profane. The ship's men must get 
o£F with their explanation. This they finally did, 
leaving an oar for the second boat, and the lame 
pirate to row the castaways. 

At the last moment Carshall saw Zalia slip- 
ping away among the trees. In a little while 
he found her resting her face against the 
grave. . . . 

The homage told him something that had not 
been fully told. 

He knelt beside her in all reverence. 

" Bless his memory I " he whispered, and 
whtn she arose with a cluster of violet blossoms 
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in her fingers he brushed away with his lips the 
two hot tears that were distilled by that parting 
emotion. 

With an arm at her waist he led her over the 
familiar ways, past the hut, past the ashes of 
their hearth, past the dooryard of Zalia's home 
until they saw the pirate munching a nut 

Then she stopped for a moment. 

** YouVe sure,'* she asked him, — " youVe 
sure you'll be with me all the time? " 

His arm drew her closer. " All the time 1 " 
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"frith my hand in thine so 
may I go, ivithout fear, 
unto the ends of the earth*" 
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EIGHT BELLS 

THE Augusta Ruger was a black bark, 
rather seedy as to sails, with no sort of 
smartness in lines, but with a homely honesty of 
look that would have g^ven confidence to a 
spectator less biased than Carshall. 

The truth is that this weather-smudged craft: 
wore for Carshall an aureole of special sanctity. 
She was like some shapeless yet benignant old 
mother whose enveloping tenderness is the ulti- 
mate refuge. 

She stood out in the blue as they swung 
around the western shore, perhaps a mile and a 
half southwest of the point, and nearer the shoal 
than her captain may have suspected. 

The ship's boat was within hailing distance of 
the bark before the second boat could have been 
seen from her deck. The three in the second 
boat heard the roaring of the news, or what they 
assumed to be the news, as it came to them 
faintly over the water. 

»99 
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*'We have a hostage/' laughed Carshall. 
" They can't bolt without us." 

The hostage bent to the oars with good effect 
and presently they could see signs that they were 
being watched for from the rail of the ship. 

When they stood midway of the island and 
the bark Zalia looked back. 

It was a new view, pinched at this angle, with 
the hill in front. Already it began to look rem- 
iniscent, and to be dissolving into the sea like 
the echo of a dream. 

Carshall did not intrude a word, but later 
sought to displace the image In her mind by 
rapid talk about the bark, which now began to 
lift in a big black way until they were rocking 
past the chains of her bow, and looking up into 
the line of grotesquely new faces. 

At the ladder Zalia drew back and Carshall 
quickly took the lead, calling to her to follow. 

The ship's group was huddled at the deck, 
but before taking a hand or exchan^ng a greet- 
ing Carshall gathered Zalia to a place beside 
him. 

It was then that they saw that there was a 
woman in the group, a fat, smiling woman with 
an appallingly bronzed nose. 
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The red paw in the foreground of the wel- 
come was the captain's. The captain was a 
lank German, with a white beard that was too 
large for him, and eyes surrounded by cart- 
wheel wrinkles. 

These wrinkles were intensely puckered as he 
growled his warm welcome to Carshall, and 
gave an added contortion as his look shifted to 
Zalia, who stood in an expectant straightness, 
with one bare arm through that of Carshall, her 
sandaled feet together. 

" Meine frau,'' said Carshall. 

** Ach so!'' cried the captain, transferring 
the paw with a hearty tumult of throat sounds. 
" Und das ist meine fraul *' with a grip on the 
fat woman's wrist. 

" This is the captain," said Carshall to Zalia. 
"And this is his wife. What luck I Aren't 
they jolly?" 

Indeed, without any more ado the fat f rau had 
Zalia in her arms. The blood had pretty well 
gone out of the girlish face, but it came leaping 
back at this unmistakable touch. Without re- 
sistance she let her head rest against that great 
bosom, her own lifting and falling in the crisis 
of this stupendous readjustment. She even per- 
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mitted herself to be led away, with one backward 
glance at Carshall in the midst of the noisy 
crowd. 

The yawl had been hoisted aboard. ''^It's 
yours if you want it," Carshall had said in his 
stumbling German. 

Yes, sure, it was a good boat, and they were 
in time for Christmas dinner. " Steuerbord! '' 
to the helmsman, and get at the sheets, you fel- 
lows I • . . 

It was under these circumstances that Zalia 
and Carshall sat down to Christmas dinner in 
the low roofed yellow cabin with the captain, 
his wife, the first and second mate, a group 
which by the simple magic of chance had sud- 
denly become utterly natural and charming. 

Zalia, you are to understand, had on her first 
long skirt, an affair extraordinarily reefed at 
the back, yet still a long skirt, of dark blue ging- 
ham, which made her look strangely taller and 
womanly. 

Carshall had had a few words with the cap- 
tain, and it came out afterward that Zalia, to 
whom any prolonged deception was impossible, 
had said her say to the frau, so that the queSi- 
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tions from these sources did not disturb the 
elated tone of the dinner. The first mate was 
a stolid man with a noble appetite who said not 
twenty words throughout the meal, save to 
swear in a stage whisper at the little Italian 
steward. The second mate had a brother in 
Milwaukee and grew purple in the course of 
e£Forts to suppress trembling, staccato questions 
about America, and Socialists, and arbeiten. 

The captain drank a great deal of Rhine 
wine, and o£Fered a toast in a brazen voice. 

But the event of the dinner was the discovery 
that Zalia knew one German word. 

" Was ist? " cried the captain with a poised 
goblet. 

After futile refusals Zalia gave up her lin- 
guistic store, the one recollection of a Teutonic 
maid. 

" Ruhigl '' 

The unanimous thunder of laughter shook 
the cabin. 

A good word, gurgled the captain, a mar- 
velous word, and it was not such rarrheit, for 
here, Gott set dank, was the pudding. 

It should have been plum duff, Carshall 
thought, but whatever label fell to the German 
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equivalent it was a triumph for the little cook. 
It had raisins, and a glorifying sauce. 

The captain ordered forth black cigars, and 
afterward sent a round of these rather pungent 
treasures to the fo'cas'le, from which the cabin 
could hear uproarious singing. It was Christ- 
mas. • • • 

Far astern, on the toppling edge of the hori- 
zon was a speck. It was the island. 

Zalia and Carshall stood at the rail, fixedly 
conscious of the obliterating moments. 

The captain was asleep. The frau was knit- 
ting under a stained canvas awning. Erratic 
bursts of song came from the fo'cas'le. A 
black pipe fumed at the wheel. 

" We shall remember it always, shan't we ? '* 
said Carshall, his face very near her own. 

" Always," she repeated in a whisper. 

" For a little while this dear old tub is to be 
our island And then, Thorney, we shall be 
touching Magadoxo — that's Africa — and go- 
ing on northward in another week or two toward 
— home." 

A further explosion of song came from the 
fo'cas'le. He felt her rest closer beside him. 
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** There's one thing I haven't told you," he 
said, his face still near. '' When I said to them 
that you were my wife, I put it that way because 
it seemed — a little easier — until we knew that 
they were good fellows — and they are good 
fellows, aren't they? The captain's a brick. 
And Mrs. Captain — " 

" I told her," said Zalia. 

" Good for you 1 And now I want to tell 
you that I've hatched a real plot with the boss, 
and that down there in the cabin, very quietly, 
some time after eight bells — that's four o'clock 
— we're going to be married by that grizzled 
old party, and go on the greatest wedding jour- 
ney that ever happened — unless — " 

Her eyes remained on the place where the 
speck had been, but she slowly put out a hand 
and let it rest firmly over one of his. 

" Y-e-s — yes. I'm glad. But — don't they 
always — " 

She looked both radiant and perplexed as 
she turned to him, then glanced down at the 
skirt. 

"I — I couldn't be married — in this, could 
I?" 

** Perhaps not," said Carshall. " Do you 
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know, I hadn't thought about that. Maybe — " 
He inspected the figure under the awning. 
^' Let's go and ask the fat darling if she hasn't 
something white. . . ." 

It may never be told how the thing was done. 
There are mysteries impenetrable to man, too 
subtle and sacred for utterance by women. 
Carshall knew that he stood in the presence of 
one of these. 

White it was, and flowing, expressing the 
blended dexterities of youth and old age, with 
a folding at the neck that seemed to Carshall to 
pale the supreme coquetries of art. 

As Carshall stooped to kiss her there was a 
stifled roar from the captain's stateroom. 

** MMgdaLEnal Where is my white tie?'? 

Magdalena waddled to the rescue and Zalia 
laughed, laughed as he had heard her when she 
was at her best. 

And the ship's bell began. 

Zalia's eyes counted as Carshall watched 
them, then flashed into his. 

" Eight I '' 
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